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RED POLLED CATTLE 


GEORGE A. MARTIN 


The counties of Norfolk and suffolk, which form the east- 
ern ‘‘bay window’’ of England, are distinguished as having 
originated a distinct and valuable breed each of horses, cattle 
and sheep. The cattle are the Red Polls, which have within 
the last few years grown largely in favor on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The breed, as it now exists, was formed by crossing 
the coarse, dun-colored,*polled cattle ot Suffolk with the small, 
red-horned animals of Norfolk. The former, though without 
claims to beauty or beef qualities, were large producers of 
fairly rich milk. The Red Polled breed has, by careful and 
skillful management, become thoroughly well established, and 
very uniform in appearance and characteristics. It combines 
aptitude for both milk and beef to an extent which renders it 
about as nearly as may be a ‘‘general purpose’”’ breed. While 
the Red Polls have, perhaps, not in either one quality or the 
other achieved such 
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butter fat was from three to six, the yearly average for the 
entire herd being 3.92 per cent. 

As beef cattle, the Red Polls are little, if any, inferior in 
quality to the special beef breeds, even if not always equal to 
the best of them in early maturity and ease of fattening. At 
the last show of the Smithfield club, London, eleven fat Red 
Polls were entered for competition. The first prize in its 
class and championship of the breed, were awarded to His 
Royal Highness, the Duke of York, for the steer represented 
in the accompanying illustration. It was 974 days old, and 
weighed 1618 pounds, having made an average daily gain of 
1.68 pounds. It had already won similar honors at the Nor- 
wich fat stock show. The first prize for steers three and not 
exceeding four years, was won by an animal of the Caistor 
Hall herd, three and a half years old, and weighing 2156 
pounds. In addition to their combined capacity for milk and 
beef, the Red Polls possess another characteristic which un- 
questionably assists to increase their popularity. This is the 

absence of horns. 





phenomenal records 
as some individuals 
of the special breeds, 
they have in both 
directions proved to 
be exceedingly use- 
ful farm animals. 
One of the largest 
English herds of 
which the milk rec- 
ords have been made 
public, is the Whit- 
lingham herd of Mr 
Garrett Taylor. This 
contains more than 
one hundred pure- 
bred Red Polled 
cows, of which the 
milk record has been 
carefully kept for 
many years. In 1894, 
the best yield of one 
cow was 12, 056 
pounds; in 1893, 10,- 
185 pounds; in 1892, 
10,2168 pounds. 
Thirty-six of the 
cows: gave from 6000 
pounds upwards, the 
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Shakespeare’s forest- 
ers sang, ‘*The horn, 
the horn, the lusty 
horn, is not a thing 
to laugh to scorn,’’ 
but in these utili- 
tarian days the horn 
is a thing not to be 
desired on cattle. It 
is much easier and 
more humane to 
breed from polled 
parents, than to 
remove horns. 
Red Polls were 
brought to the 
United States sev- 
eral years ago, and 
are distributed from 
Massachusetts to 
Iowa. Men like the 
Tabers of eastern 
New York, Hills of 
Ohio, and Ross of 
Iowa, have accom- 
plished much in im- 
porting, breeding 
and maintaining the 
purity of American- 


average for the thir- bred animals. But 
ty-six being about THE DUKE OF YORK’S PRIZE RED POLLED STEER long before their 
8000 pounds. One - time there were rep- 


cow, Fillpail, dropped her tenth calf on the 19th of July, 1893, 
and continued in milk until September 27, 1894, her total yield 
for the period amounting to 12,425 pounds. In the first seven 
years after she was added to the herd, she yielded 57,947 pounds 
of milk. Her daughter, Fawn, produced in 1894 two calves and 
9655 pounds of milk, and to the 27th of June, 1895, she ‘gave a 
further yield of 5940 pounds, or a total of 15,595 pounds of milk 
in eighteen months. The milk record of another herd, that at 
Caistor Hall, is reported with an average of '8612 pounds in a 
year. A third, that of the earl of Bathurst, averaged 6435 
pounds, three of the five animals being heifers with their first 
calves. ~The Tring Park herd of twenty-seven cows averaged 
6730 pounds. These are selected records, and show only the 
best. In quality, the milk, though not as rich in butter fats as 
that of Channel Island cattle, is fairly good. The yield of the 
Nocton Hall herd of twenty-four cows was tested, and the rec- 
ord kept for the year ending March 31, 1895, The proportion of 





resentatives in the United States of the original races from 
which the improved breed was formed. Hon Lewis F. Allen 
wrote nearly thirty years ago of polled cattle, ‘‘Kept on Long 
Island, near New York city, in New Jersey, about Philadel- 
phia and in some other sections of the country,’’ adding: 
‘‘They are probably descendants of the polled cows of the 
counties of Suffolk and Norfolk, England, famous for their 
good milking qualities, and which, no doubt, were brought to 
this country at an early day.’’ 





Good Farming.—I have gardened and farmed for seventeen 
years, and have grown 35,000 cabbages this season; they will 
average ten pounds per head. Some weigh twenty-two pounds. 
I can produce club root at every plant, if I so desire, and can 
avoid it entirely by exercising care. Too much decomposed 
vegetable matter will produce it, but the worst of it can be 
righted by a good application of unslaked lime. —[David W. Fox. 
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PRACTICE COMBINED WITH SCIENCE IN STOCK FEEDING 


[Last week we printed Prof Lindsey’s account of the process of di- 
gestion in cattle of the various feeding substances in their food. This 
is now supplemented by the following digest of the more practical 
part of Prof Lindsey’s paper (bulletin 39, Hatch experiment station, 
Massachusetts agricultural college). Those who wish more detailed 
information on this subject and tables giving the composition, feed- 
ing and manurial value of the principal American fodders and feeding 
stuffs, together with a chart showing the whole thing plainly in col- 
ors, should send 25c to this office for Myrick’s feeding chart. 


Every intelligent feeder understands that an average milch 
cow of 1000 lbs live weight requires daily food enough to fur- 
nish at least 16 lbs of digestible nutrients, of which 13 lbs are 
carbohydrates (sugar, starch, fiber, gum, etc), 24 lbs protein 
and 4 1b fat. Of course it is not easy or always necessary to 
furnish a ration that shall give the elements in just this pro- 
portion, but this is the standard to aim at, varying it as obser- 
vation and experience indicute. 

Now, the feeds used vary widely in composition. The 
coarse feeds may be divided into three kinds—1, those con- 
taining less than 12 per cent of protein, and 60 to 75 per cent 
of carbohydrates, of these nutrients 50 to 65 per cent being di- 
gestible; this includes hay, straw, corn fodder, corn stover 
and ensilage. Class 2 contains from 12 to 20 per cent protein 
but less sugar and starch than class 1, and is 55 to 65 per cent 
digestible, such as clover, vetch, pea and bean fodder and 
bran. The third class is low in protein but rich in carbohy- 
drates, and nearly all of it digestible, such as carrots, potatoes, 
sugar beets, mangolds, and turnips. Of the concentrated 
feeds, wheat, rye, barley, oats, Indian corn and gluten feeds 
are low in protein, but rich in starch arfd sugar, and are 80 to 
90 per cent digestible. Such feeds as bean and pea meals, glu- 
ten meals, linseed and cottonseed meals usually contain more 
than 20 per cent protein and about 50 per cent of carbohydrates. 

The greatest feeding value is in those articles that contain 
the most protein or nitrogenous substance. Now nitrogen is 
the most costly element of plant food, so that feeds rich in 
protein also have the highest manurial value. It is true, 
therefore, that the amount of protein in a fodder or feeding 
stuff may be taken as an index to both its feeding value and 
its manurial value. 

It appears from the foregoing that the most common farm 
crops—fodders, roots and corn meal—are deficient in pvotein, 
which must, therefore, be made up by combining with them 
some of the nitrogenous concentrated feeds. The whole ob- 
ject of the careful feeder is to make this combination in such a 
way as to give stock a well-balanced ration at the least ex- 
pense, and so adapted in quantity and quality to the individ- 
ual needs of each cow as to get the best possible results in 
milk, cream, flesh and health. 

For practical purposes it is not possible to weigh out the 
coarse feeds, and a great deal will have to be left to the judg- 
ment of the feeder. If hay alone is fed, give all the animal 
will eat up clean twice daily. One-third to one fourth of the 
coarse fodders can consist of straw. It is hardly economical 
to feed over 15 lbs of roots daily. From 30 to 35 poundsof en- 
silage daily is sufficient. More than this will disturb the di- 
gestion of some animals, and also make many cows lose in 
flesh. Nine to twelve pounds of hay or other coarse feed of 
similar nature, together with 30 to 35 pounds of ensilage, make 
sufficient coarse fodder for an animal’s daily needs. It is not 
good economy to feed over one-half of any leguminous crop 
(peas, clover, etc), either green or dry, in the total daily coarse- 
fodder ration. 

While the coarse feeds can be fed according to the feeder’s 
judgment, observing the general rules given above, it becomes 
necessary, both for the sake of economy and health, to weigh 
or carefully measure the grain ration. The coarse feed will 
furnish 1 to 14 lbs of digestible protein and we add the con- 
centrated feeds primarily to secure the extra 1 to 14 Ibs of pro- 
tein necessary to properly balance the ration. The following 
grain mixtures will do this, and are intended to be fed in con- 
nection with coarse feeds, thus making properly balanced 
daily rations for cows of 1000 lbs live weight: 

Ration No 1—Mix together 100 lbs of cottonseed meal, 100 lbs of 
gluten feed and 100 lbs of corn meal; feed 5 to 7 quarts daily per cow 
with the fodder just mentioned. 

Ration No 2—Feed 7 to 9 quarts daily per head of a mixture of 100 
lbs giuten meal, 100 lbs maize feed and 100 lbs middlings or bran. 

Ration No 3— Feed 5 to 7 quarts daily per cow from a mixture of 
100 lbs each of linseed meal and gluten feed. 

Ration No 4—Mix and feed 5 to 7 quarts daily of 100 Ibs each glu- 
ten meal and corn or barley meal. 

Ration No 5—Mix and feed 6 to 8 quarts daily of 100 lbs linseed 
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meal and 150 lbs malt sprouts, dried brewers’ grains, wheat middlings 
or bran. 

These rations are types that any farmer can modify by se- 
lecting the feeds that are cheapest in his vicinity. For practi- 
cal purposes, cottonseed, linseed and gluten meals are consid- 
ered uf like feeding value, and one may be substituted for the 
other; gluten feed and maize feed are about alike; malt 
sprouts, dry brewers’ grains, wheat middlings and bran are in- 
terchangeable, while wheat, oats, corn, rye and barley meals 
may be substituted one for the other in a grain ration. With 
these simple directions and large number of feeds to select 
from, it should be easy for every dairyman to feed a well-bal- 
anced ration. In case a grain mixture is composed of three 
concentrated feeds, see that during the winter not more than 
two of the feeds have a high fat percentage, and in summer not 
more than one. In case two feeds only are employed in the 
mixture, but one of them should have a high fat percentage, 
especially in summer. Those feeds especially rich in fat are 
cottonseed meal, gluten meals, and the gluten feeds. Excess 
of fat, in summer especially, is very liable to produce inflam- 
mation of the udder. 

The lesser amount of grain specified in the above ration, 
fed together with the coarse feeds, will furnish about 2 lbs of 
digestible protein daily, and the larger amount 2+ lbs. When 
cows derive part of their feed during the summer from pasture 
grass, and part from soiling crops, about one half the quanti- 
ty of the grain mixtures can often be fed to advantage. In 
case the soiling crops are made up of one-half leguminous fod- 
der, no grain need be given. Should corn and soja bean ensi- 
lage or millet and bean ensilage be fed in place of clear corn 
ensilage, the grain ration can be reduced about one-third. 

As the cow approaches the time of calving, the grain ra- 
tion can be gradually reduced. The cow ought to go dry from 
45 to 60 days. After the animal has been dried off, from two 
to three or even four quarts of the grain mixture can be fed if 
she is thin in flesh, This amount can be fed till within a 
week of calving. 

Two feedings, morning and late afternoon, are sufficient 
daily. The cow thus fed is abundantly able to take all that is 
necessary for her welfare. The cow desires considerable time 
to remasticate her feed, and there can surely be no advantage 
in the midday feeding. Feeds that are liable to taint the 
miik should be fed immediately after milking. Cows should 
be watered twice daily if possible, namely, after the morning 
and evening feeding. It is a great advantage to have the chill 
taken from the water in winter. Use the self-watering device 
whenever practicable in well-ventilated barns. The animal is 
thus enabled to drink whenever she has the desire, which is to 
her advantage. 





Feeding Millet.—The unfavorable conditions for the hay 
crop which prevailed over a large part of the country in 1895 
and 1896 directed increased attention to millet as a forage 
crop. It proved highly successful, giving good yields where the 
work of preparation and seeding wus properly done. Well- 
cured millet hay is relished by horses and cattle. But some 
caution should be used in feeding it to milch cows, especially 
if the heads contain much seed. In that condition it is stimu- 
lating to the lacteal glands, and therefore creates a predispo- 
sition to mammites or inflammation of the udder. If millet is 
fed freely and alone, great care must be exercised to keep the 
cows from exposure to bad weather, especially avoiding sudden 
transitions from .a warm stable to outside cold. On the whole, 
it is better to feed the millet only once or at most twice a day 
in alternation with corn fodder, silage or meadow hay. Many 
serious cases of acute mammites have been traced to the source 
indicated above. 


Ratioral Pig Feeding.—Careful experiments have shown 
that the liberal feeding cf foods rich in protein—which is the 
so-called flesh-forming matter of the food—greatly increases the 
growth of pigs. The reason for this is quite evident and sim- 
ple. It is that this food so encourages the development of 
muscular tissue, of which the vital organs mostly consist, 
that the digestion and assimilation of the food are made 
much easier and effective; that the food is eaten with better 
appetite, and is far better digested. In fact, the machinery of 
the pig is so much improved by this feeding that its work is 
done much more effectively, and consequently so much more 
profitably. 
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SPINACH FOR HOME USE AND MARKET 


3ulletin 41, Rhode island experiment station, in 


[Condensed from 
with about all the varieties 


which L. F. Kinney reports tests 
offered by seedsmén. ] 


Spinach is one of the fastest growing plants; no other field 
crop yields salable products from seed sooner than spring-sown 
These plants are also capable of working both early 


spinach, . 
in the spring and late 


int the. fall. By in- 
cluding spinach in 
the rotation, one or 


two extra crops may 
often be secured from 
land used for truck- 
ing purposes, in a 
single spring. Spin- 
ach enables northern 
gardeners to use land 
at a season when it would otherwise beidle. The consumption 
of spinach is enormously increasing. Lean land always makes 
lean spinach. The plants usually spindle up prematurely if an 
attempt is made to grow them even on soil of moderate fertil- 
ity. Ly beginning to cut spinach early, and thinning out the 
plants so that they never crowd in the row, the season of cut- 
ting from a single sowing of seed can be prolonged for several 
weeks. There are four types among the numerously named 
varieties of the true spinach 
now cultivated in this coun- 
try which have characters 
more or less distinct. They 
are the Norfolk, the Round- 
Leaved, the Thick-Leaved, 
and the Prickly Seeded. 
Norfolk ‘‘goes to seed’’ 
earlier than other’ kinds. 
Round-Leaved of firm 
texture and ships well, but 
is not extensively grown. 
Thick-Leaved is character- 
ized by its rapid growth 
and large size. It is enor- 
mously productive and par- 
ticularly valuable for a 
near market. Prickly Seed- 
ed, as sold by seedsmen, is 
planted but little. New 
Zealand spinach is not much 
known; it is not closely re- 
lated to the true spinach, 
botanically, neither is ita 
plant of similar babits, but 
when cooked it makes an excellent substitute for that vege- 
table, and it can be grown to perfection during the hot summer 
months, when the growth of the true spinach is impracticable. 
By starting the seed under glass in Feb- 
ruary, New Zealand spinach plants may 
be had that are large enough to trim 
when the leaf miner begins to work in 
the leaves of the true spinach. Moun- 
tain spinach, or garden orache, has a 
peculiar flavor that is not relished. Its 
leaves are injured as badly as those of 
the true spinach by the leaf miner 
during warm weather. These facts and the accompanying orig- 
inal illustrations drawn from nature, are from 
Bulletin 41, Rhode Island experiment station, 
in which L. F. Kinney reports exhaustive 
tests of all varieties, —a fine piece of work that 
market gardeners especially will appreciate. 
An Expert’s View.—I consider the self- 
blanching celeries of very poor quality and a 
great injury to the sale and profit of all 
‘ celery growers. The Boston Market for late 
and Pascal for early fall use are the only re- 
liable kinds, and when banked with earth are 
of very fine quality, and would bring remuner- 
ative prices if the others were out of the way. 
I consider self-blanching celery a curse to the growers of celery 
throughout the country.—[W.W. Rawson, Middlesex Co, Mass. 





Thick-leaved spinach; plant two feet across. 


is 


NEW 


Plant three 





Prickly-seeded spinach; 
plant 18 inches across. 








Mountain Spinach 
or Garden Orache; 
plant 18 inches high. 
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CELERY FOR HOME USE AND MARKET 


With the introduction of the dwarf or self-blanching varie- 
ties, celery culture has become thoroughly revolutionized. 
With hardly any other kind of vegetables, —asparagus, perhaps 
excepted—has there been so complete a change in the methods 
of cultivation. While formerly celery was considered an ex- 
pensive and rare luxury, obtainable only by much expense and 
labor, it is now found 
in almost every gar- 
den and on the tables 
of all but the very 
poorest. The work of 
digging trenches, the 
amount of manure 
required, the plant- 
ing, after-culture, 
handling and banking 
which were required 
under the old plan 
were formidable 4 ——_—__- 
enough to discourage 
the bravest from un- 
dertaking to raise celery. But since the introduction of the 
self-blanching sorts, the cultivation of which requires hardly 
any more work than that of other vegetables, an enormous im- 
petus has been given to this industry. With proper manage- 
ment, celery may now be 
had nearly all the year 
round, and consumers have 
become more discriminat- 
ing as to the qualities of 
the different varieties, as 
is evidenced by the follow- 
ing inquiry from one of the 
largest celery growers in 
Ohio. ‘‘Is it not advisable 
for growers to use more of 
the self-blanching varieties 
of celery like Perfection 
Heartwell or Perle le 
Grande and less Golden 
Self-Blanching, and are not 
the pink and red varieties 
the best for marketing?’’ 
This inquiry was submitted 
to a number of experienced 
celery growers in various 
sections of the country, and 
their answers, some. of 
which are given below, are 
highly interesting and show 
how the tastes of buyers differ in different localities, and how 
important it is for growers to acquaint themselves with the re- 
quirements of their markets. Nearly all agree that the eating 
qualities of the pink and red varieties are superior to those of 
all others, but for market purposes they are almost worthless. 

Mr C. D. Noble, who is one of the largest celery growers 
in Connecticut, after an experience of twenty years, thinks 
that the pink celery is very desirable for flavoring quality but 
that it will not sell 
in the market. The 
market working 
almost entirely to- 
ward the self- 
blanching varieties. 
The Golden is a good 





Round-leaved spinach; plant 18 inches across. 


feet across 


is 


keeper and lasts; 
longer than other 
varieties. I do not 





think that the pink 
varieties of celery 
will ever take as well 
as the other colors. The Paris Golden still has a hold and 
shares the market with Giant Pascal, which is first class for 
keeping.—[Jas J. H. Gregory & Sons, Essex Co, Mass. 

If all the good qualities of the Pink Plume celery were 
known, it would take the lead of all the varieties grown to-day. 
It is a strong, healthy, compact grower, not quite so rank as 
the White Plume, with no tendency to rust; stems very solid 
and crisp, extra early, and a long keeper, remaining, when 


Norfolk, often called Savoy-leaved spinach; plant 
15 inches across. 
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properly trenched, in perfect condition away into the spring. 
The more pink is found in the stem, the more nutty is the fla- 
vor. The variegation does not show quite as early asin the 
white bloom, but the celery blanches and matures a little ear- 
lier.—[Julius J. Heinrich, Hudson Co, N J. 

The pink varieties of celery are decidedly better than any 
other sorts, whether self-blanching or not. They have a rich, 
nutty flavor which will give them the preference as soon as 
known. I do not consider the self-blanching sorts as healthy 
and vigorous as the green and pink varieties. The absence of 
color is an evidence of loss of vitality, and as all kinds of cel- 
ery require earthing up to make them tender and delicious, I 
am decidedly in favor of the pink and green sorts, but 1t must 
be understood that any given variety will not be equally good 
in all soils and localities.—[C. L. Allen, Queens Co, N Y. 

The Paris Golden is about the only kind that the dealers 
want here early in the season. The pink and red varieties do 
not sell at all in our markets. The White Plume grows rath- 
er better than the Golden, but it does not sell well.—[H. R. 
Kinney, Worcester Co, Mass. 

The large celery growers here commence to grow more self- 
blanching varieties for early trade, such as the White Plume, 
Perfection Heartwell and others. The red kind isa great mar- 
ket celery in London, but it is doubtful whether Americans 
will have it, at least it has not made its way in the markets as 
yet.—[F. W. Posehassky, Bureau Co, Il. 

Three-fourths of all the celery seen in our markets is Hen- 
derson’s White Plume, for the reason that it bleaches earliest. 
The green sorts are far superior in quality, provided they are 
well bleached, but the pink celery is certainly the best of all. 
[C. Auschick, Ottawa Co, Ill. 

Pink celery is very sweet but it is not grown much here. 
We have had no demand for it as yet. The leading varieties 
here are White Plume and Perfection Heartwell, and I think 
these will always take the leud for profitable crops.—[S. J. 
Dunkley, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Practically all the large celery growers here raise White 
Plume exclusively for the summer trade, Golden Dwarf and 
Perfection Heartwell for winter. The pink varieties do not 
take in the market. Perfection Heartwell, as grown here, is 
not self-blanching, but requires as much handling as any kind. 
{Geo C. Borck, Ottawa Co, Mich. 

The Boston Market celery leads all other kinds in the Bos- 
ton markets and it would be very difficult to introduce the 
pink varieties.—|H. M. Beals, Middlesex Co, Mass. 





THE ACTUAL PROFIT IN THE NEW FORESTRY 


J. D. LYMAN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


One of the most experienced foresters in New England, and a practical 
master of the subject 

We still depend on nature alone to grow our timber, and 

yet in the primeval forests of New Hampshire, Michigan and 


the south 5000 feet per acre (board measure) isa fine average 
yield, for nearly ninty-nine per cent of the trees grown in a 
natural state are worthless. Now by assisting nature we can 
grow upon our waste and other cheap lands nearly or quite as 
many thousand feet of good inch-thick white pine -boards, 
when the trees are anywhere from sixty to a hundred years of 
age, as the trees are years old, say 50,000 feet in sixty years. 
And as for five-eighths-inch thick box boards, 40,000 feet can 
be grown to the acre in forty years. 

Plant the pine seed about as thick as we plant corn, so as 
to have no large, low limbs, but tall smooth-bodied straight 
trees, and thin them often, so as to keep the trees intended for 
timber rapidly growing. Often prune these so as to have the 
butt logs perfectly free from knots to within two inches of the 
heart, and these knots sound and very small. The limbs 
should be carefully taken off as fast as they die, and if the 
trees stand close enough, few or no live limbs will have to be 
removed. The cost of pruning to twenty feet from the ground 
is about one and a half cents per tree. The white pine seed 
in New Hampshire has to be gathered the first week in Septem- 
ber, as the cones usually open by the tenth, when the seed 
drops out. The cones can be very thinly spread on a floor in 
a dry place, where they will soon open andthe seed can be 
easily beaten out with a stick. The white pine seedling is 
very liable to be killed by the direct rays of the sun on a hot 
day and hence need some shade the first two years. 

Mr Jewell of Winchester, N H, in the fall of 1849 scattered 
twelve bushels of white pine cones on the sod of two and a 
half acres of wornout pasture land and grew a remarkably fine 
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forest. These trees, in 1891, averaged sixty-six feet in hight 
and eleven inches in diameter four feet from the ground, and 
would have been larger had they been better thinned. Less 
cones would have answered his purpose. The cones and the 
little grass furnished the shade, and perhaps the two first sea- 
sons were favorable. A member of the Massachusetts board of 
agriculture planted seventeen acres, with eight days’ work, and 
when the pines were forty years of age cut forty cords of box- 
board logs to the acre and sold them at the mill for $6 per 
cord. Omar Pease, # Shaker of Enfield, Ct, plowed sand bar- 
rens and sowed the land to oats, which he harrowed in, and 
then sowed broadcast two quarts of white pine seed to the 
acre, and rolled the land, and thus covered some one hundred 
and fifty acres with very thick forest. Several thousand acres 
of sandy barrens have been profitably planted to the pitch pine 
and white pine in Bristol and Plymouth counties, Mass. 

For much of the waste land in the eastern and middle 
states, the white pine (Pinus Strobus), is the most profitable 
tree to grow, although I encourage the growing of all the other 
valuable timber and nut trees on lands suitable for them. 
Few places are so high or low, so poor, rich or dry that the 
white pine will not grow upon them. It takes very little from 
the earth. At lowest estimates, in fifty years a plantation of 
white pine will furnish thirty cords of wood, fencing, shingle 
stuff, pail and tub shooks, box boards and timber to the acre 
from the thinnings, and in sixty or seventy years from the 
time the seed was sown will have at least 50,000 feet of excel- 
lent timber to the acre, with every butt log clear stuff, if prop- 
erly pruned. At present low prices, say $5 per thousand on 
the stump, saying nothing of the value of the thinnings and of 
the wood at the final cutting, three per cent compound inter- 
est would make an acre of land, when sown to white pines, 
worth more than $31, even if it took seventy-two years to grow 
the 50,000 feet per acre, and more than $15 an acre if it. took 
seventy-two years at four per cent compound interest. If such a 
crop is secured in sixty years at five per cent compound interest, 
such waste land is worth $15 per acre, and even at six per cent 
compound interest this crop would be worth eight dollars an 
acre when sown. If the price of timber is to rise, as is ex- 
pected, the value would be correspondingly increased. 

A friend of mine in New Hampshire has recently taken 
$2000 for the sapling pine cut upon four acres, after it was con- 
verted into shooks and boards at an expense of a little over 
$600 in all, leaving the net income of the trees on the stump 
about $340 per acre. These trees he judged to be seventy-five 
years of age, or say, worth twenty-five dollars per acre when 
sown, reckoning money at four per cent compound interest. 
These butt logs had the little black knots in them and conse- 
quently sold for less than they would if they had been prop- 
erly pruned when the trees were small. A neighbor of mine 
is delivering inch-thick white pine box boards in Massachusetts 
for $9 per thousand, and another neighbor is paying $60 per 
thousand for superior white pine boards to ‘‘finish’’ his store. 
My late friend, John F. Torr, was some years since offered $125 
for one of his pine trees where it stood. My uncle, some fif- 
teen years ago, sold his pines for $15 per thousand board meas- 
ure where they stood. While you may in some localities find 
the greater profit in the early harvested crop of shook timber 
or box boards, yet there is great pleasure and profit in grow- 
ing clear timber in magnificent trees, whose bodies may make 
masts, or whose butt logs will saw out the $60 stuff. In many 
localities the larger profit may be found in using the thinnings 
fer shook stuff and box boards, and growing magnificent stand- 
ard trees. Asin other farming, each should study his land, 
the markets at hand and other environments. 

The white oak, white ash and hickory, planted four feet 
apart each way, would early furnish 1000 or perhaps 2000 hoop 
poles to the acre from the thinnings, and the later thinnings are 
very valuable timber. The rapid-growing chestnut is for some 
lands probably the most profitable tree to grow, as it is early 
fit for fencing and railroad ties, and the larger trees for ‘‘fin- 
ishing’’ and other lumber, saying nothing of its delicious nuts. 
Good nut and sugar maple orchards ought to be generally on 
every large farm, for the nuts, sugar and timber. The red or 
black oak is a quick-growing, valuable tree. I found the clear 
logs of the rapid-growing canoe birch selling up in New 
Hampshire for $16 a cord, to be made into ribbon shoe pegs. 
In forestry, as in farming, put each acre to the crop which will 
give the greatest net profit. Although the white pine will 
grow almost everywhere in our regions, most other trees are 
more particular. 
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Who can beat that farmer’s family, illustrat- 
ed in our last issue—ten fine daughters! 
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Binding twine may be cheaper another year 
experiments now undertaken prove success- 
ful. A syndicate has secured control of a 
large area of the famous Kankakee swamps, 
and proposes to utilize the long rank grass in 
making twine and building paper. 
saisiasccanlinllaligeancass 

Christmas number next week! And how 
did you like the insight into ‘‘the old reliable 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S”’ program for 1897, 
published in our last issue? By the way, friends, 
always remember that it you can’t find what 
information you want in ourcolumns, ask and 
ye shall receive. 

—— 

The slaughter of prices in the milk trade 
adds fuel to the fiames of discontent among 
milk producers. Now if ever is the time to 
act. Write AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 La- 
fayette place, New York city, if you are will- 
ing to attend a conference of farmers to con- 
sider this matter, to be held at New York city 
Dec 21. If we receive at least 200 favorable 
responses by Dec 12, we will arrange for and 
call the meeting. Let us hear by next mail 
from every one interested. 

 — 

Some great bargains are advertised in our 
columns at this season in the way of periodi- 
cals, holiday goods, novelties, conveniences, 
etc. Most of these are things that cannot be 
bought at stores, hence we take pains to admit 
only ‘‘ads’’ of reliable firms—the same rule 


EDITORIAL 


that we apply to strictly agricultural advertis- 
ing. Weare sure that if our readers will al- 
ways specify having seen the ‘‘ad’’ in AmERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, they will be wonderfully 
pleased with trading by mail, because of the 
quantity, quality and novelty that a littie 
money will buy. 


There is urgent need of reform in expedit- 
ing the publication of certain government 
documents that are valuable mainly from a 
statistical point of view. The full reports of 
the census of 1890 are not yet out, the report 
of the interstate commerce commission is al- 
ways a year or more behind time,and the first 
volume of the report of the commission of ed- 
ucation for 1893-94 has just appeared. Statis- 
tics lose most of their usefulness by such delay, 
and it is impossible to understand why they 
are not furnished to the country before they 
become old and unprofitable. 

EE AE Hs, 

Speaking for the wire nail trust, the Boston 
manager naively remarks that it has attracted 
world-wide attention and admiration as a co- 
operative organization, owing to its excep- 
tional efficiency. There is no doubt regarding 
its efficiency in doubling the price of nails, 
but it is wide of the mark to call it co-opera- 
tion. Combination is the only word which 
describes it. Co-operation includes the prin- 
ciple of helpfulness to all sides interested, 
something entirely foreign to the iniquitous 
nail trust, which fortunately is now dead, af- 
ter 18 months of pernicious activity, unloved 


and unmourned. 
ST - 


No nobler career is open to young men than 
American agriculture offers. The man 
who is a good farmer, who pays his debts, 
raises and educates a family, does his private 
duty in town, county, state and national 
affairs, and faithfully executes the political, 
social or religious trust reposed in him by 
his peers—that man’s life is full of all that 
is best in this world. He may not acquire 
millions, but he does obtain a modest 
competence upon which to live in comfort. 
Portraits of such men frequently embellish 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and constitute one 
of its many features to inspire, elevate, 
broaden and improve rural life. 





The promoters of the Armenian cause in 
this country wish to gratefully acknowledge 
the offers of help for Armenian refugees with 
which they have been almost inundated 
from our readers, following the publication 
of the paragraph on the subject in our Nov 
7 issue. One of our friends writes, however, 
criticising us for trying to find places for 
these Armenian refugees, on the ground that 
they are an undesirable class of immigrants 
that should be excluded. There is no evi- 
dence to support this claim, and while there 
may be some question about wholesale immi- 
gration of Armenians to this country, it is 
certainly the duty of the Christian people of 
this land to help what refugees come to us 
from this unhappy people. 

———EEE 


The annual inspection of cattle in Massa- 
chusetts is now being concluded. Whether 
the proportion of animals suspected of being 
diseased is less this fall than one or two years 
ago, cannot be definitely estimated until the 
returns are all in. The feeling is general 
that the work is being conducted on a more 
sensible scale than formerly, and there is less 
friction with the cattle commission as now 
conducted. Quite a number of diseased cattle 
continue to be found in Connecticut, but 
there is a tendency on the part of the daily 
press to attribute to the whole state the same 
amount of disease that is found in the worst 
infected herds. Of course this is all wrong. 
The more experience we have with this mat- 
ter, the more important does sanitation ap- 
pear—plenty of sunshine and pure air for cat- 
tle in winter, disinfection of stables and oth- 
er common-sense methods, as well as inspec- 


‘ tion of the cattle themselves. There is hard- 


ly one cow stable in ten that is as light as it 
should be. 


- ——————— 

The farmers of the middle and eastern states 
recognize the value of irrigation in times of 
druuth. They are beginning to realize that 
irrigation is comparatively feasible for them, 
instead of being impracticable, as they have 
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been taught to believe. But they are not dis- 
posed to favor appropriations by the federal 
government for the development of the great 
irrigation works «in the “Rocky mountain 
country. They claim that this section contrib- 
utes a large share of the national revenue, 
and they bave hard enough times to make 
both ends meet now, without being taxed 
to meet increased western competition. This 
feeling is recognized at the west also, and we 
believe the irrigation congress at Phonix 
next week will not try to push this phase of 
the case. The east is generally willing that 
the federal government should cede a portion 
of the public lands in each of the arid states 
to the respective state governments, thus en- 
abling each state to develop its own irriga- 
tion works and to recoup itself by the sale of 
the improved lands. 
=e aneaeemae 

Do you want a sugar factory? was the point- 
ed question in ourissue of Nov 14 that has 
stirred up the farmers all over the country. 
We are receiving many letters from men in 
places that are anxious to take hold of this 
new industry in earnest. In some cases, the 
people have already organized a local board 
of trade for this special purpose. In others, 
the farmers and business men are interested, 
but not organized. We repeat our suggestion 
that a preliminary organization be perfected 
in every place that favors an effort to geta 
beet sugar factory. Choose a president and 
secretary and let the secretary report to us. 
These addresses and references will be print- 
ed in our forthcoming directory of communi- 
ties that wish beet sugar factones, which is 
to be put before capitalists and others that it 
is desired to interest in the enterprise. It is 
a big job to start a sugar tactory. Much de- 
pends upon state and national legislation this 
winter, but the experience of localities that 
have secured factories shows that the industry 
is worthy of almost any effort required to get 
it. Capital is timid, but we believe the mat- 
ter can be put in shape that will attract capi- 
tal, and we will do all in our power to bring 


about this result. 
—_—_—_—EE ee 


If all the money that has been invested in 
the west and south by the farmers of New 
York and our other middle states had been 
put into improving their farms and into home 
investments, it is probable that our farmers 
to-day would be far better off. The promise 
of big dividends from these distant invest- 
ments has been realized in only a few cases. 
They were paid for only a brief time and the 
principal has been lost in too many cases. An 
investment in which the principal is abso- 
lutely safe will not pay over 4 or 5 per cent 
at the present time, but money put into well- 
managed local manufacturing stocks and 
other securities at home may pay 5 to 6 per 
cent with but a modicum of risk. Of course 
the greater the possible profits, the larger the 
risk of the principal. But no farmer should 
go into these outside things until he has put 
his own business in?fgoodzshape. The truth is, 
many of our farmers, like those in other lines 
of business, do not have sufticient capital to 
work to advantage. Any surplus of money 
above what is needed to carry on the farm 
itself, if invested in your home locality, can 
be readily watched, and by helping to build 
up the interests of your community will in- 
directly benefit you by increasing the home 
market for your produce and enhancing the 
vaiue of your property. 


That Dog Law. 


I think the New Jersey law for taxing dogs 
is better than the Virginia law, for the reason 
that it is not po&sible to tell in advance how 
much money will be needed to pay for dam- 
age done by dogs. The NJ iaw allows the 
voters at the town meeting to fix the amount 
of the dog tax, either a given tax on each dog 
or a sufficient tax to pay damage done to do- 
mestic animals by dogs. This includes calves, 
colts, poultry, ete. At the August meet- 
ing of the township committee all bills for 
damage to domestic animals are poe. 
and the assessor puts such tax on the dogs as 
will pay the damage and cost of assessment. 
Two years ago our tax was l5c on each dog; 
this year it is 50c. For many years the tax 
was fixed at $1 each and some years this sum 
would not pay more than 25 % of the damage. 
{P. H. Hartwell, Hunterdon Co, N J. 
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Congress in Session Again. 


Because of the existing conditions, the as- 
sembling of congress on the 7th inst has 
created unusual interest. Its probable line 
of action will very largely depend upon what 
may be determined upon by the republicans 
in an early caucus. hat the wishes of the 
incoming administration will be deferred to 
is conceded, provided Mr McKinley shall de- 
termine toin any way manifest his wishes in 
the premises. It seems to be assumed that 
with progressive but conservative legislation, 
there 1s an era of prosperity in store for the 
agriculturist, and greater interest for his wel- 
fare promises to be manifested than is usual 
in congress. This sentiment, however, will 
take greater hold of the next congress, which 
is liable to be called in extra session as early 
as April unless some bill for more revenue 
is placed on the statute books at the present 
session. 

One of the most important matters affecting 
agriculture 1s that which concerns the import- 
ations of our meats into foreign countries, 
and the heavy duties laid on our flour. Itis 
a policy that was complained of for many 
years prior to the tariff law of 1890, which act, 
because of its provisional ‘‘free’’ sugar, and 
its bounty clanses, induced Germany and 
other sugar producing nations to let in our 
meats on fair terms in consideration of our 
not enforcing a duty on sugar as we might 
have done. 

There are agreat many direct ways of course 
in which the farmer can be materially aided 
in the framing of a tariff bill, toward which 
all the talk centers at Washington. The duty 
on a great many farm products is conceded to 
be too low, and while an increase of the duty 
on wool seems to be chief, very many other 
articles could be materially benefited by more 
liberal legislation, and together they all go 
to advance the cause of agriculture. 

At least $140,000,000 must be appropriated 
for pensions the coming year, and the amount 
will probably exceed this, as the applications 
for pensions under the general law, which 
have been laid aside for several yearsin fa- 
vor of cases arising under the law of 1890, will 
come up for adjudication during the next fis- 
cal year. 

Senator Peffer, who seeks a re-election to 
the national senate, reminds the Kansas leg- 
islature that he delivered 437 speeches during 
his term in Washington, besides introducing 
202 bills and any number of reports, amend- 
ments, etc. 


Millionaires in Danger.—The decision of the 
United States supreme court that the obsti- 
nate broker Chapman must serve his 30 days’ 
sentence for refusing to testify before the 
sugar trust investigating committee two 
years ago, is a shot which may bring down 
some big game. It applies not only to Chap- 
man, but to the millionaires Havemeyer and 
Searles of the sugar trust. They too declined 
to testify. In the bond investigation, later 
on, Messrs Pierpont Morgan and other mag- 
nates likewise refused. 


A Slipshod Liquor Law.—The Raines liquor 
law in New York state is so easily evaded by 
means of so-called hotels that there is a con- 
siderable uprising against it. A crust of 
bread and a scrap of ham is called a ‘*‘meal,’’ 
and liquor can be served with meals. A ho- 
tel of 10 rooms may seli liquor, consequently 
dance halls, saloons and still worse resorts 
fit up 10 closets for rooms and go into the li- 

uor business. The police now acknowledge 
that there are 4000 to 5000 of these bogus ‘‘ ho- 
tels’’ in New York city. An investigation 
has been conducted by a committee of the 
legislature. Another law, more carefully 
worded, is an imperative necessity. 


From the Seat of War.—The most striking 
feature of the struggle in Cuba during the 
past few months has been the effective use 
by the insurgents of dynamite. Thomas A. 
Edison commenting on this,fact emphasizes 
the importance of dynamite in modern war- 
fare, but says this explosive ‘‘is of compara- 
tively little value in an offensive campaign.’’ 
The Cuban rebels have wrought considerable 
slaughter with itin the past two or three 
weeks. 

Spain admits the seriousness of the Cuban 
revolt when a government bill is formulated 
(as one is said to have been made) fora new 
and modified form of government forthe three 
provinces of Havana, Matanzas and Pinar del 
Rio. Even if Weyler could conquer the lat- 
ter, it, with the two provinces first named, 
would constitute only one-third of the island. 

The rebel general Gomez, whose forces are 
to the southeast of Havana, is believed to be 
approaching that city. There was a panic 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


the other day when word came that Gomez 
had burned the neighboring town of Guana- 
bacoa. 

For the third time it was reported that Win- 
chester D. Osgood had: been killed in the serv- 
ice of Cuba. Osgood was a young map, the 
son of a United States cavalry oflicer and re- 
nowned as a football player, having been a 
half-back on the Cornell and Princeton col- 
lege teams. He is said now to have met his 
death at the siege of Guaimaro. He joined 
the Cuban army some months ago, and is said 
to have been promoted in November to be- 
come chief of artillery on the staff of Gen 
Gomez. 


News of the Day.—The Vermont legislature 


passed a law requiring heavy wagons to have 
wide tires. <A law of Connecticut enacted in 
1895 required that wagons should have wide 
tires after July 1, 1896, but is not enforced. 

The national council of women held its an- 
nual convention in Boston. Concerning wom- 
an’s duty in- politics, Mrs J. Ellen Foster 
said: ‘‘The best work, the real purpose of 
the organization, 1s to encourage political 
study in the home and intelligent discussion 
of political subjects in social circles. This 
elevates public sentiment, and public senti- 
ment is the power behind the throne in 
American politics.’’ 

The contract has been given for the great 
bridge to span the Hudson between New 
York city and New Jersey, the cost not to 
exceed $25,000,000. 

Plans are making for a national monetary 
convention, to be held in Indianapolis on 
Jan 12, and to represent the cities of the 
central west. The means of securing ‘‘a 
sound, uniform and elastic currency’’ is the 
object aimed at. 

he state of Iowa has a deficit of nearly 
half a million,and probably will issue bonds. 

There are 70,000 persons destitute in Chica- 
go, according to the canvass of the charity 
organizations. The needy ones are mostly 
foreigners. 

The total vote of the five states, Colorado, 
Idahv, Montana, Nevada and Utah, in the 
November election, was 334,234. The total 
vote of the city of Chicago was 373,734—39,500 
oma than that of the five states. But they 

ave as much representation in the United 
States senate as the states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
with more than 5,000,000 votes. 

A monument has been erected on Roanoke 
island, Va, to commemorate the first Eng- 
lish settlement in America, which landed 
there in August, 1585. 

Buffalo’s street cars, many of them,are now 
me by power from the great plant at Niagara 

alls. 

The young ‘‘wizard,’’ Nikola Tesla, regret- 
fully declares that the X rays will not help 
the blind. 

Mrs Mary Ellen Lease’s home in Wichita, 
Kan, has been sold by foreclosure of a mort- 
gage for $1400. Itis thought that she will 
redeem the property. 

Li Hung Chang, as the story goes, has 
been fined the amount of a year’s salary, 
or $36,400, for receiving the obeisance of at- 
tendants in the imperial palace park. 

Senator Chandler of New Hampshire tells 
the bimetalists of Europe, in the National 
Review, that four-fifths of the voters of the 
United States are opposed to the single gold 
standard and in favor ‘‘of retracing in due 
course and with careful regard to the nation- 
al honor the steps taken in the demonetization 
of silver until both gold and silver shall be 
admitted to free coinage at the rate of 154 to 
1, and made the standard money of the 
world, and the measure of the values of the 
world.’’ 

The total popular vote cast in the late elec- 

tion was about 13,529,000, which is an in- 
crease of 2,137,000 over the total popular - vote 
of 1888 and 1,469,000 over that of 1892. Mce- 
Kinley’s popular plurality was 708,639. 
* For the first time in the history of the Unit- 
ed States treasury a demand has come from 
San Francisco for pennies to be used in trade, 
where nickels have been hitherto the smallest 
change in use. 

One of the numerous candidates for secre- 
tary of agriculture is Millionaire Allerton of 
Chicago, who owns 44,000 acres of land in 
six states. 

A London newspaper is trying to raise 
$15,000 for «a testimonial to our ambassador, 
Mr Bayard. The constitution of the United 
States prohibits our envoys from receiving 
gifts without the consent of congress. 

Ever since the Wilson tariff bill imposed 
duties on bounty-paid German beet sugar the 
German government has shown an unfriendly 
disposition toward the United States, and 
of late has imposed tonnage duties on Ameri- 
can ships, in violation of treaty. On this ac- 
count President Cleveland has revoked his 


proclamation of Jan 26, 1888, whereby Ger. 
man ships were relieved of duties at our portg 
and a bloodless commercial war between the 
two nations is probable. 

The marshal of the inauguration parade on 
March 4, 1897, will be Gen Horace Porter, 
An effort will be made to give the festiyj. 
ties unprecedented splendor. Gold democrats 
who supported McKinley are expected to take 
part, the occasion partaking of the nature of 
a ‘‘sound money’’ celebration. 

The keeper of New York city’s morgue js 
under arrest, charged with making thon. 
sands of dollars annually by selling bodies 
for the purpose of dissection. 

Evangelist Moody will trausfer his labors 
from New York city to Boston early in Jap. 
uary. He has no fixed salary, depending up. 
on collections for running expenses and 
his own remuneration. 

A bill forbidding gold contracts was defeat. 
ed in the Georgia senate. A similar bill wag 
introduced in the Alabama legislature. 

Two new gunboats, the Vicksburg and New- 
port, were launched at Bath, Me. The latter 
was christened with the customary_ breaking 
of a champagne bottle, by Miss Lafarge, a 

randdaughter of Commodore Perry, and the 
ormer by Miss Addie Trowbridge of Vicks. 
burg, Miss. 

The sugar growers of the West Indies inti- 
mate if Great Britain does not care enough 
about the islands to protect their industry 
they may seek annexation to the United 
States. This is undoubtedly a threat intend- 
ed to bring Lord Salishury to terms. It is 
doubtful if the United States would take the 
West Indies. 

Letters from Venezuela indicate that the 
government of that country is well satisfied 
with the terms of the agreement reached be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. 


The New Secretary of the Interior, David K. 
Francis, who was appointed a few weeks ago 
to fill out the term of Hoke Smith (resigned), 
says in his annual report that the 1,849,072,- 
587 acres of public domain wiil have been 
nearly all taken up ip 13 years, if settlement 
continues as rapidly as it has done. He rec. 
ommends legislation which will permit the 
reclamation of all arid lands. A number of 
amendments to peusion laws are suggested, 
in view of the great expenditure in that de- 
partment. He shows that the total amount 
paid out by the government in pensions and 
the cost of disbursing the same during the 
last 31 years was $2,034,817,769, which lacks 
only $346,712,525 of being equal to the high- 
water wark of the interest-bearing public debt. 
The secretary recommends that the Indian 
bureau be conducted by a commission of 
three men, two civilians representing the 
leading political parties, and an army officer. 
The Pacific railroads, he says, will default 
a lot of indebtedness and interest on Jan 1, 
1897, and he has declined to patent lands to 
these roads except when said land has been 
sold to bona fide purchasers. 


Our New Navy.—In his annual report Secre- 
tary Herbert calls attention to the extensive 
increase of the navy during the present ad- 
ministration. More tonnage has been added 
to the navy than during any previous admin- 
istration. A total of 23 vessels has been place 
ed in commission during the four years, and 
yet. says the secretary, this large increase 
‘does not suffice to place the United States 
navy in a satisfactory condition, if we mean 
to be able to defend our long line of seacoast, 
afford unquestionable protection to our citi- 
zens in foreign Jands, render efticient aid to 
our diplomacy, and maintain under all cir- 
cumstances our national honor.’’ The great 
powers, he says, largely exceed us in the 
number of war ships and their naval pro- 

rams. But why shouldn’t they? The United 

tates is nota party to the European im- 
broglio. 


Good Deeds.—Of 5187 human beings whose 
lives were imperiled in wrecks along the 
coasts of the United States in the year end- 
iug June 30, only 45 were drowned, thanks to 
the services of the 256 life-saving stations. 
The cost of maintaining the stations was less 
than a million and a half. 

Evangelist Moody would have the entire 
month of January set apart by Christians 
throughout the United States to be devoted to 
saving souls and thus Christianizing the na 
tion. 

Boston’s apple mission distributed 4816 bar- 
rels of apples among 43,786 poor people, this 
fall, the fruit coming from farmers in New 
Hampshire, Maine and Massachusetts. 

The sum of $250,000 was bequeathed by the 
late Mrs William H. Vanderbilt to St Bar- 
tholomew’s church in New York city for mis- 
sion work 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 





The Trade in Christmas Greens. 





During the coming week trade will begin in 
earnest in what are commercially known as 
Christmas greens. While of comparatively 
minor importance there is always a sale just 
at this time of considerable quantities of hol- 
ly, mistletoe, evergreen Christmas trees, 
southern moss, wild smilax, palms, ete. 
Small trees and holly have the biggest sale, 
although there is some demand, especially in 
the larger cities, for the other articles men- 
tioned. In recent years the sale of Christmas 
trees has greatly increased, so that now there 
is a market for all descriptions from the se- 
lected specimen 20 feet high, selling at $5 to 
10, suitable for Sunday school and hospital 
celebration, down to the diminutive 25¢ shrub 
carried home under the arm of the working 
man to bring Christmas cheer to his tiny ba- 
bies. The fir or spruce is decidedly best for 
Christmas time, although hemlock and pine, 
being cheaper, are frequently used. For N Y 
these are largely brought in vessels from 
Maine, and some are secured in the Catskills 
and other parts of the interior. Such markets 
as Chicago are supplied chiefly from Wisconsin, 
heavily loaded lake vessels tying up at the dock 
and displaying their wares for distribution. 
In recent years so many have undertaken to 
supply the markets that there is frequently a 
glut, with prices so low toward Christmas as 
to be quite unprofitable. 

Holly grows in abundance in many states 
of the middle south, Tennessee, Delaware and 
the Carolinas, ete, furnishing much of the 
supply, although this red-berried evergreen is 
found as far north as Maine. It must be 
packed very carefully in order not to injure 
the bright berries, which are the crowning 
charm. It is usually put up in large but light 
wooden boxes, sometimes made up _ into 
wreaths, but more often in loose clusters or 
bunches packed snugly, but not in a crowded 
manner. The finest quality sometimes sells 
at wholesale at $4@5 per case and even more, 
although the price depends largely upon sup- 
ply. Mistletoe is a parasite which is found 
growing chiefly in the angles of tree branches, 
and 1s highly prized for Christmas decora- 
tions, with its waxy, pearl-like berry. This 
rarest and choicest of Christmus green is usu- 
ally shipped by express. Kentucky furnishes 
much of that reaching Baltimore, Washington, 
New York, and even as far west as Chicago, 
while within the last year or two New Mexico 
has been shipping some mistletoe. It sells at 
retail at about 25c for small bunches with 
larger quantities in proportion. It is shipped 
sometimes to commission merchants, but ad- 
vantageous arrangements are often made to 
ship direct to large florists. 


SESE SA 

Helping Farmers to Get Ahead.—The recent 
article in your journal by Andrew Nichols is 
about right. It is manifest to me that low 
prices and discouragement, more than lack of 
energy, are responsible for so-called shiftless- 
ness laid at the doors of many of the poorer 
class of farmers. Could there be a system of 
loaning the necessary expensive tools now 
used by the more wealthy class of farmers it 
strikes me this would be a new and profitable 
departure. Could the poor farmer receive 
from some unknown source the necessary 
financial help with which to bridge himseif 
over some of the many calamities that befall 
him, it would be very much appreciated. 
More so than when assistance is rendered to 
our city friends; many times, could the poor 
farmer be helped a little at an oppurtune mo- 
ment, it would put him in shape to sooner or 
later pay back his benefactor.—{D. M. De 
Long, Wayne Co, N Y. 

Oranges for the Holidays—In sharp contrast 
With the enormous apple crop of our north- 
ern and eastern states, with attendant record 
breaking low prices, is the continued scarcity 
of Florida oranges, now wanted for the 
holiday trade. Following the freeze of two 
years ago, with trees totally destroyed, Flori- 
da orchards are this season yielding about 
150,000 boxes (against approximately 5,000,- 
000 boxes three years ago), but will recuperate 
much more rapidly heneeforward. Mean- 
while California has a good crop of oranges, 
which will afford some competition for our 
fancy eating apples, and foreign countries are 
also shipping in large quantities of citrus 
fruit. According to the New York Fruit 
Trade Journal, receipts of Valencia oranges 
at this port have increased from 17,750 cases in 
1891-2 and only 11,466 in 93-4, to 126,617 cases 
in the season of ’95-6. The new season is 
now opening with liberal arrivals. 


Cattle and Meat Inspection—During the past 
year the government inspected 36,000,000 meat 
animals, an increase over the previous year 
of more than 50 %. In additiom. there were 





inspected 23 million carcasses, at 25 % in- 
crease. The cost of inspection, tagging, etc, 
was less than 1c for eavh; in ’95 the cost was 
1.1c, in ’94 1c and in ’93 43c. The inspection 
is carried on at 102 slaughter houses in 26 
cities. Secretary Morton urges that govern- 
ment inspection should be extended to all 
animals intended for human food, whether for 
consumption in the U S or abroad, but main- 
tains that such cost should be paid by pack- 
ers. 





Soil for Beets in Middle South.—O. K. Lap- 
ham, who conducted a successful sugar fac- 
tory at Staunton, Va, replies to mumerous in- 
quiries that he found the soil for beets there 
to be a warm clay or slate mixed with some 
sand, having a depth of 15 inches or more, 

lowed and subsoiled in fall, then thorongh- 
y pulverized in spring and prepared for seed. 
Use phosphates and potash with nitrate of 
soda for a quick start, or manure from stock 
fed the beet leaves and pulp. Beets should 
not follow corn, because both crops take so 
much potash, but do well after wheat, rye, 
barley or oats. 





Packing Butter.—The butter for any market 
must be packed solid, leaving no spaces to be 
filled with air or brine, must be filled to the 
top, covered with cloth, then with dry salt 
and the cover fastened down with three or 
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four thin strips, never with more and never 
with hooks, the latter being an abomination 
in all cases. Parchment paper lining for tubs 
is gaining in favor. 





Postal Savings Banks in Japan.—These were 
instituted 20 years ago. Deposits last year 
amounted to more than 16 million yen, this 
unit of currency (silver) being equal in value 
to about 53c. The deposits show an increase 
of 50 % in five years, and it is interesting to 
note that last March there were 453,000 de- 
positors connected with agriculture. 





Souvenir de President Carnot is a new rose 
brought over from France, four growers in 
this country practically controlling the stock. 
The rose is an exquisite shell pink, a strong 
grower, hardy and a free bloomer. It is one 
= the greatest favorites on the market to- 

ay. 


November Wheat Receipts at Chicago, 2055 
cars, were the smallest in many years. In 
December, ’95, receipts were 9830 cars, two 
years ago 3061, in ’93 4607, in ’92 6784, while 
in ’91, when the crop was very large at 612,- 
000,000 bu, Chicago receipts were 11,155 cars. 








Peppermint Oil Firmer—Recent sales through 
jobbers are larger,.one amounting to 1200 lbs 
western oil. Prices are possibly a shade higher, 
though quotations remain as last published. 
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SHEEP AND WOOL. 


Argentina as a 's a Wool Producer. 


The latest wool clip of Argentina is estimat- 
ed at 460,000 bales available up to Sept, repre- 
senting a total of about 420,000,000 lbs. In 
addition must be added the wool on skins ex- 
ported. During the past six years these have 
averaged 30,000 tons annually. The wool is 
handied mostly in December to March inclu- 
sive. France is the largest buyer, tollowed by 
Germany, Belgium, U 38, Italy and U K in 
the order named. Sheep shearing usually 
takes place in October. A _ recent official re- 
port estimates the number of sheep in Argen- 
tina at 90 millions, and the average clip 44 
to5 lbs. All wool exported from Argentina 
pays an export duty of about $1(U S) forevery 
220 lbs. 

The earliest importation of sheep in the ter- 
ritory of La Plata appears to have been made 
in 1550, but not until fully three centuries had 
elapsed did the industry amount to anything. 
During this period the sheep were of a special 
type, the ‘‘creole’’ of small size and thin 
coarse wool. About the middle of the present 
century this breed was improved by good Eu- 
ropean stock, from which a very fine but rath- 
er short wool was obtained. Subsequently, 
the Rambouillet variety of the Merino breed 
was introduced, and for 10 years past Argen- 
tina has ranked high as a producer of fine 
wool. In very revent years, recognizing the 
necessity of breeding for meat as well as 
wool, there has been further crossing, and 
at present more than half the Argentine wool 
is produced from animals crossed with the 
Lincoln breed, while the Rambouillet merinos 
are constantly on the decrease. 


Wool Tariff and Values—In wool circles in- 
terest centers in the coming tariff legislation. 
Judge William Lawrence, president of the na- 
tional wool growers’ association, has called a 
meeting at Washington, Dec 15, to consider 
what action to advise as to the Dingley bill, 
and to otherwise promote protection for the 
wool industry. Perhaps second in importance 
in the situation 1s the opening of the London 

market, the Nov-Dec series of sales of colonial 
and foreign wools showing about 10 % ad- 
vance in price over the close of the previous 
series. It is not satisfactory to be obliged to 
observe that purchases of foreign wools for 
America seem to point to a considerable in- 
crease. The possibility of a tariff on foreign 
wools is evidently haviug its effect on Ameri- 
can manufacturers. Domestic fleeces at Bos- 
ton, N Y and in the west are firmly held and 
prices much as recently quoted in ovr col- 
umns. 


Royalty as Stock Breeders—This year the 
Norwich (Eng) show has for its president the 
duke of York, the grandson of Queen Vic- 
toria. The duke was an exhibitor, as were 
also his father, the prince of Wales, and his 
grandmother, the queen. These three genera- 
tions of royal stock breeders carried off a 
number of prizes, the queen doing best in cat- 
tle, the prince in sheep, and the duke in pigs. 
The champion beast of the show was Mr John 
Wortley’s Hereford steer, which at 34 months 
old weighed 1957 lbs. In a class for steers 
bred in the county of Norfolk, the prince won 
a first prize with aShorthorn got by Gael, the 
sire of the bull Celt which was sold this sum- 
mer for $5000 to go to the Argentine. 


Some English Horse Owners are suffering 
loss through the practice of administering 
certain drugs to the animals .with a view of 
improving their appearance, including glossy 
coats. When horses have become accustomed 
to the drug they can rarely do without 1t or 
recover from its effects, and if not stopped 
they invariably die owing to the accumulative 
character of the poison. Fortunately this 
practice is little followed in this country ex- 
cept possibly among carriage animals in some 
of the big cities. 


New Market for American Beef—Owing to 
contagious disease in Austria, which ordinari- 
ly supphes Switzerland, cattle from the coun- 
try first named cannot now cross the border. 
The American consul thinks the opportunity 
is here for American cattlemen to introduce 
our beef in the Swiss markets. He advises 
American dealers to take cattle over there and 
present them directly to the trade. 


I Cannot Get Along Without American AGRI- 
CULTURIST. I wish it was in the hands of ev- 
ery farmerin America. I read most of the 
agricultural papers and not one of them ex- 
plains the duties of the farmers so plainly, so 
directly, so reasonably, as does AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST, while no other agricultural paper 
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crop reports, 
affect and 
Terry, 


approaches this on market and 

and other matters that directly 
overn farmers’ profits.x—{Frank M. 
rince George Co, Md. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Lamentss.—J. B. Mc has a 4-yr-old horse 
which is sore in its front feet and seems to be 
lamer after his shoes are taken off. Treat- 
ment: Poultice the feet with a warm bran 
mash put into bags and tied on the feet; 
change the poultice once daily and wet it sev- 
eral times a day with hot water to keep it 
moist; continue this for two weeks, then shoe 
with bar shoes. Ifthe horse continues to go 
lame, blister the coronets (where the hair and 
hoof meet) with cantharides 2 dr and lard 1 
oz; let it remain on for 24 hours, then wash off 
and rub on a little lard. 

Scratches.—Reader has a horse which has 
had scratches on all four feet; the feet have 
been in this condition for3 yrs. Also hasa 
6-yr-old horse which has_ scratches every fall. 
1. It will be difficult to cure this case, as it 
has been of so long standing that the disease 
will have destroyed the deep structures. Poul- 
tice the parts with linseed meal made up witb 
warm water, continue the poultices for one 
week, changing once a day, then apply twice 
daily a little of the following: Chloride of zine 
1 dr and water 4 pt; continue this for two 
weeks, then use oxide of zinc 1 oz and vase- 
line 2 oz; mix, apply a little twice daily. 2. 
Give the horse aloes 1 oz and ginger 1 oz dis- 
solved in hot water 4 pt; add cold water 4 
pt and give at one dose. After the physic has 
operated, give one of the following powders 
once a day in bran mash: Sulphate of iron 4 
oz and nitrate of mye | 4 oz; mix, divide 
into 24 powders; the rest of the treatment will 
be the same as first case. 


Lumpy Milk.—C. E. L. has a cow which at 
times gives lumpy milk from one teat. Be- 
fore the milk is lumpy that portion of the ud- 
der becomes somewhat hard, as soon as the 
omy softens, the milkis all right. This trou- 
le is the result of a deranged condition of 
the glands of that part of the udder and is 
usually remedied by giving the cow 1 dram 
iodide of potassium twice a day in bran mash 
and continue it for two weeks. Also rub the 
udder after each milking witha little com- 
pound soap liniment. 

Bone Spavin.—Subscriber has a horse which 
has a bone spavin. It has been blistered once 
but has not stopped the growth of the spavin. 
Also has a horse which has a swelling. 1. If 
possible have the spavin fired by a qualified 
veterinary surgeon, as this is the surest cure, 
but if one cannot be had, try cantharides 2 dr, 
biniodide of mercury 1 dram and lard 2 0z; 
mix, rub on a third of this, let it remain on 
24 hours, then wash oft, and rub on a little 
lard; repeat every second week. Keep the 
horse’s head tied up while the blister is on. 
2. Cantharides 2 dr and lard 1} 0z; rub a lit- 
tle of this once a week on the hollow part. 
It often requires to be treated for 3 or 4 mos 
before it fills up. 


DAIRY 


THE DAIRY. 


Great Record of a Wisconsin Dairyman- 


Ex-Governor Hoard was born in Stockbridge 
N Y, and was educated in the common 
schools. At the age of 21 he settled in Dodge 
county, Wis. In 1860 he removed to Jeffery. 
son county. During the war he served gq 
short time in a Wisconsin regiment and later 
in one from New York. At the close of the 
war he reurned to Wisconsin and engaged in 
the nursery business at Columbus, but in 1870 
he removed to Lake Mills and began the pub- 
lication of the Jefferson County Union. He 
held several United States oftices and in 1872 
was elected sergeant-at-arms of the state sen- 
ate. The following year he removed to Fort 
Atkinson. Through his efforts the Jefferson 
county dairy association was organized and 
also the state dairy association, of which he 
was secretary fur three years. After a time, 
he establishea a dairy department in his pa- 
per and later began the publication of a dis- 
tinct dairy paper, calling it Hoard’s Dairy- 
man. Mr Hoard is one of the leading dairy 
lecturers in the country. In two seasons he 
has delivered more than 300 addresses advo- 
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Behold, What a Fire a Little Spark Kindleth. 


One little runty pig crawled through a rail fence 
from the highway, meandered up around the barn, 
sneaked through the gate and introduced Hog 
Cholera to the fattening herd. The resulting loss 
would have covered the cost of pig-tight Page 
fence for that whole farm. Are you protected ? 
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cating the adoption of improved methods. He 
is a. clean talker and debater, with a peculiar 
knack of putting things. In 188$ he was nom- 
inated for governor of Wisconsin and in the 
fall of the same year was elected. He proved 


an able chief executive, conscientious and 
thoroughly business-like. He was renomi- 
nated in 1890, but was defeated. Since his 


retirement from the capital he has continued 
to give attention to his newspaper and to dai- 
ry interests. There are few —_ in the Unit- 
ed States entitled to so large share of the 
contidence and esteem of the iiemiog popula- 
tion, or who have done more to advance our 
dairy interests. Gov Hoard is now mentioned 
for secretary of agriculture in McKinley’s 
cabinet. 
— 


Unjust Freights on Milk and Cream. 





The right position on this important, subject 
is taken by Maj Alvord, chief dairy division, 
U S department of agriculture. In his recent 
addresses he declares that the railroad charges 
for transporting milk to nearly all our large 
cities are out of all reasonable proportion to 
the value of the commodity and the actual 
cost of the service rendered. The charges are 
more than the traffic will bear. They are ex- 
cessive and unjust. Unless the desired relief 
comes soon the subject must be agitated and 
the demand for abatement must be steadily 
and vigorously pressed, to an ultimate and 
favorable issue. 

More unreasonable, and even absurd, is the 
custom of charging for carrying over the same 


route, more for a can of cream than for a can 
of milk. The cost of service is practically the 
same; if there is any real difference, it is in 


favor of the cream, which weighs rather less 
per gallon than milk. The carriers assume 
no responsibility for loss or damage in either 
case and seldom furnish ice or refrigeration ; 
but if they did, both being properly prepared, 
the cream will bear transportation the better, 
with less liability to injury, and it needs less 
refrigeration than milk. This matter of rea- 
sonable fright rates for cream is of growing 
importance, as the practice of sending this 
article considerable distances by rail to 
creaweries is becoming more and more com- 
mon and likely to rapidly increase. These 
expenses incident to the dairy business must 
be reduced at ail possible points, and the 
whole subject of transportation of milk and 
cream, butter and cheese, in all ways and in 
all places, needs mature consideration and the 
earnest efforts of all parties concerned. 


———— 


Shrinkage in Cheese Production. 


The Mohawk valley’s cheese output in the 
year which clused Dec 1 was about 15 % be- 
hind that of a year ago. During the season 
there were sold on the Utica board 190,000 
boxes, equal to 5700 tons or 11,400,000 
lbs. The average price per lb was a shade 


more than 7#c, and the total value of the sea- 
son’s cheese $896,000. Large as is this show- 
ing, itis far from satisfactory compared with 
one and two years ago. The decrease in the 
amount of cheese marketed is 28,500 boxes, or 
about an eighth of the total of a year agu. 
According to Secretary Gilbert’s avnual re- 
port just published, the shrinkage in the busi- 
ness compare “1 with two years ago is very de- 
cided, ’94 sales averaging 274,000 boxes, ata 
scant 93c. The average for ’96 is chant 3 a fifth 
of a cent per lb better than in ’95. 

On the Little Falls board 120,754 boxes were 
sold against 150,000 in ’95, and 202,000 in ’94. 
The average price was 7?c compared with a 
shade more than 9¢ in ’94, total value $150,000 
behind last year. The transactions in the two 
markets together amount to 1,460,000 against an 
aggregate last year of 1,717,500, a decrease of 
about a seventh. At the two points 310,800 
boxes cheese were marketed compared with 
368,700 last year. Commenting on the report, 
Secretary Gilbert says the greatly depressed 
prices have driven the dairymen into selling 
many of their cows and turning the milk of a 
part of those remaining into that channels. 
Drouth for two seasons has shortened the yield 
and in addition has increased the amount of 
milk required to make a pound of cheese. 
Prices have been about as low as this year, 
however, averaging in ’85 a shade under 8c, 
with an advance the succeeding year of Ic, 
followed by aperiod of fairly remunerative 
prices down to ’95. 

As pointed out in the columns of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST frequently, the better demand 
on foreign account has done much to help out 
the situation. With a comparatively short 
make all over the world and especially in 
England, the demand for our goods has been 
encouraging. During Sept and Oct our ex- 
sorts made the handsome showing of 10,100,000 
bs, three-fold the 3,300,000 lbs exported cor- 
responding two months last year. During the 


BUTTER AND CHEESE 





six months May 1 to Oct 30 inclusive, ex- 
ports were 28,934,000 lbs compared with 
29,686,000 lbs the correspouding period in ’95. 


———EE 

The Magnitude of the Dairy Interests of the 
US is not generally appreciated. Cows are 
familiar objects and milk and butter are seen 
everywhere and used with reasonable freedom 
in almost every family. But few stop to con- 
sider the aggregate and relative value of the 
cow and her products. In classifying the ag- 
ricultural products of the United States ac- 


cording to value, butcher’s meats and meat 
products take the first place: in gross value 
the corn crop comes next, the hay crop third 
and dairy products fourth. Wheat, cotton and 
other staple crops then follow. But large 


parts of the corn and hay crops directly con- 
tribute to the dairy and appear in market on- 
ly as transformed into dairy products; mak- 
ing proper allowances on this account, it is 
found that the products of the dairy hold the 
second place on the list, exceeded in yearly 
value only by meats. This annual value of 
what may be called our dairy crop approxi- 
mates $450,000,000. This is more than all our 
mining products, other than coal, oil and gas. 
Much has been heard lately of precious met- 
als; it may be interesting to note that there 
never has been a year when the entire gold 
and silver product of the world was enough 
to buy the dairy products of this country the 
present year. The cows of California annual- 
ly yield a greater value than the gold mines 
or the wheat fields of that great state. Our 
cotton crop is considered one of great impor- 
tance, but during recent years it rarely ex- 
ceeds our butter in value. The total annual 
revenue of the government of the U S has not 
been enough in 30 years to buy the present 
yearly products of our cows. On the other 
hand, these products, at market rates, would 
pay off all the state and the county debts in 
the nation and leave a handsome balance. 
These comparisons show that we are present- 
ing a subject well worthy of consideration,and 
which has a commercial importance which 
fully justifies special provisions by the fed- 
eral government and by the several states, to 
advance its prosperity and guard its interests. 
[Maj divert, Chief U S Dairy Division. 


Ferments in Cheese Making— For a consider- 
able time butter ferments or starters have 
been cultivated and sold for use in dairies. 
Some recent developments are shortly to be 
made known as to the use of ferments in cheese 
making. In Scotland in certain districts 
cheesemakers have been very much injured 
pecuniarily by the cheese becoming discolored 
and it was necessary to take steps to ascer- 
tain first, the cause, and secondly, a remedy. 
The inguiries have been successful and the 
remedy, I hear, has been found in a ferment 
which it is proposed to cultivate for general 
distribution. This discovery is due to Prof 
Drummond of the Kilmarnock dairy in- 
stitute. That it may be expected to bea 
benefit is shown by the statement that one 
dairy alone realized £100 more this season 
than it would otherwise have done if the 
cheese had been discolored as in former sea- 
sons.—[{Our London Correspondent. 


Color and Salt in Butter—I wish to say most 
emphatically that the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when strictly fancy will always sell 
more quickly and bring more money than 
butter which commonly passes current as fine. 
Thus the importance of making the creamery 
equal to the best must be apparent. The col- 
or of the butter is of great importance in the 
N Ytrade. Thereis now a growing demand for 
pale color. Highly colored butter does not look 
well at best, and the addition of so much col- 
oring matter imparts a foreign flavor. There 
is an increasing tendency toward milder but- 
ter; our ewe object to heavy salted. In 
ra % of salt is considered ample. 
[Ww. ‘Taber of N Y, before Iowa Dairy Con- 
ania 


Eleven Million Dollars for Cheese—This ap- 
proximately represents the amount of Canada’s 
export trade in cheese the season just closed. 
Total shipments abroad were 1,725,000 boxes, 
an increase of about 15,000 boxes over a year 
ago. While our own trade is far less than it 
should be, it is picking up as shown recently 
in these columns. Since May 1, N Y has ex- 
ported 417,000 boxes compared with 393,000 
boxes a year ago. 


‘The Middleman. 








The time has not yet arrived for the pass- 
ing of the commission merchant and broker. 
Due largely to positive and grievous abuses, 


or the exacting of burdensome tolls at the 
best,it is but natural that farmers should ob- 
ject to the necessity of employing the middle- 
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man to assist in marketing products of the 
farm. Nor is it a wonder that producers com- 
plain of the burdens thus exacted. If the 
cowmission man stands for integrity, his 
legitimate charges cut deeply into farmers’ 
profits, because on the latter the cost of han- 
dling must ultimately rest. If the commission 
man is possessed of an easy conscience, or 
positively tricky, the interior shipper is often 
greatly defrauded. 

Yet it is impossible, except in a restricted 
way, to bring the producer and consumer to- 
gether without some such intermediary. Too 
often farmers and farmers’ organizations are 
chimerical in their ideas about disposing of 
surplus produce, and would ignorantly sweep 
away an acknowledged legitimate means of 
distributing their produce. The greatest suc- 
cess 18 attained where there is an intelligent 
understanding of methods and markets. This 
can best be secured through careful study of 
a high-class agricultural journal, which pre- 
sents both sides of every question affecting 
the farmer. There are other evils which re- 
quire atteution, as well as the middleman. 











DeLamater-Rider ana 
DeLamatcr-Ericsson 

Hot-Air Pumping Engines 
Will pump water from any source, 
and force it to any height and dis- 
tance. Simple, safe and free from 
care. Will burn any kindoffuel. For 
supplying water on farms, countr. 
and city residences, dairy and stoc 
farms they are unsurpassed. Send 
for catalogue. 
THE DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 

467 West Broadway, N. Y. City 








SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secureg 
anagency. Write at once, 


Rocuester RADIATOR ComPAny, 
furnace St., ROCHESTER, NW. % 








BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It sa’ 
down trees. Foldslike a pocketknife. Saws any kind ‘OF 


timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw NORE 
timber bit t than 2 men in any other way, and doit 
RASIER. 115,000 in use. Send for FREE illustrated cata- 
logue show latest IMPROVEMENTS and testimonials 
m thousands. First order secures agency. Address 
FOLDING SAWING M HINE Co., 
62-66 S. Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 








WHITMAN'S PRESSES, 
tous. A Full tine. 
Buy the BEST. 
Se 
= Superior to any 


na use. The Largest st Hay Press Factory in 
America. WHITMAN AGRIC’L CO., St. Louis, Mo, 













88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 


46 Inch Beil 
Feed Opening & 44 











a Power denna 64 to 1 WY STEEL 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue, 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, ie 








Samples mailed free. Prices from if. te 
S3i¢a roll,8yds.§ KAYSER & AL 
UBL-34 Market St., 418 Areh St., i eELPaLs 
BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 
your address, w cent samp. for 
Illustrated Catalogue, “giving full dese: 
of Single and Double Custom Hand- e 
Oak Leather Harness. digest to the con- 


Sold 
sumer, at wholesale = > ng Harness 
Co., No. 2 Church t, —R N. ¥- 
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BUSINESS TALKS WITH FARMERS. 


A series of articles that will appear occasionally 
during the coming year. 


Find Out How You Stand. 


BY A MAN OF BUSINESS. 


" Some of my neighbors are better farmers 
than I am, some are worse, but none of them 
are more systematic in matters of business. 
It was this close management that enabled me 
to make a snccess of my factory, and I find the 
same business principles even more necessary 
on my farm or it will ‘‘run away with me.’’ 
Presumably because my friends say I practice 
with some success what I preach on this score, 
I have been invited to give some brief talks 
on business points for farmers who aim to 
make a profitable business of agriculture. 
SQUARE UP OLD ACCOUNTS. 


In the first place, my plan 1s to find out* in 
December just how I stand. Then one can 
make a fair start with the new year. First, if 
I have any open accounts, efforts are made to 
settle them. Most of us have unsettled trades 
or accounts with oné or more persons with 
whom we have been doing business. Too 
often such a matter is allowed to run along in 
a loose sort of way until it gets bigger than 
Was anticipated, or becomes a source of dis- 

ute, bad feeling and possibly a law suit. It 
is worth while to make a good deal of an ef- 
fort to square up such accounts. If the settle- 
ment shows that you owe a balance, pay it if 
possible in cash or trade, especially if you 
can get a discount off for so doing. If it ap- 

ears that the other man owes you, it is equal- 
y important to square up the matter, and if 
on have donbts about his ability to pay, you 
ad better sacrifice something now to fix it up 
than rnun the risk of a bigger loss later. The 
least that can be done is to have a_ perfect 
understanding of the account. Even if the 
balance is not settled, both parties then know 
exactly how much itis. This done, you are 
in shape to 
TAKE AN INVENTORY. 

I get everything ready forthis before Christ- 
mas, so the job can be completed before Jan 1. 
First I make a full list of everything on the 
farm—different lots of land, the bnildings, the 
animals, all tools, machines, vehicles, ete, 
and amount of each crop, feed, manure, fertili- 
zer, wood, lumber or other stuff on hand that 
is used on the farm. This list includes every- 
thing, from the most important and costly 
down to that of least conseqnence. ‘To see 
that nothing is missed, have a grand clearin 
up about bnildings and farm. Yon may find 
lots of little things that have been lost. Then 
each article must be closely inspected to judge 
its value, and this leads to many repairs that 
wonld be neglected otherwise, but that can he 
easily made during winter at small expense. 
The list must include any and all other prop- 
ety, also debts owing to yuu, notes or cash 
on hand, ete. 

THE VALUATION TO BE APPLIED 

to each article of your inventory is what it is 
fairly worth in the business of the farm. No 
use deceiving yourself by putting the value of 
an article too high or too low. You want tu 
get it as near right as possible. The value of 
real estate as assessed for taxation is usually 
as high as farm property should be put into 
one’s inventory, but I like to fix a value on 
each lot of land and each building sepa- 
rately, the total of these items not to exceed 
assessinent. This compels we to inspect and 
think over each structure and lot and this 
usually brings out points that otherwise 
would escape my mind. 

Each is fairly valued; a mowing ma- 
chine that could be duplicated new for $50, is 
valned on that basis according to its condi- 
tion of usefulness and efficiency—if only one 
or two years old and in good repair, it may go 
in at $50 or $40, but if it requires costly re- 

airs and at best is inefticient, $10 may be its 
air value. Sometimes a machine isn’t really 
worth anything, and it is put in at afew 
cents or dollars just to keep track of it, in 
hopes of selling or trading it off or in some 
Way converting it into property that can be 
utilized. The old garden trowel may be just 
as good for all practical purposes as a new one 
costing 25c; then 10¢ is a fair value for it, 
even though at auction it would not sell for 
anything. 

Crops on hand are putin at their fair local 
market value—what such quality conld now 
be sold for at the farm. Feed or other 
boughten supplies are valued at what they 
cost, if they are worth that much or more in 
market, butif you can buy them at a less 
price, put in the lower value. Estimate all 
other property at its real worth—if you hold a 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


man’s note for $100 and you believe you’ll be 
lucky to get $50 tor it, put it in at $50. 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 

The total of all these items of what you own 
makes up your assets. The total of what you 
owe, constitute your liabilities. If the latter 
exceed the former, you are by so much ‘‘ina 
hole!’’ If your assets exceed your liabilities, 
you are that much ahead—unless you have de- 
ceived yourself by putting too high a value on 
your inventory. If you have any donbts on 
that score reduce by 5,10 or 20 % the value 
of the doubtful items, or charge off a small 
per cent from the whole inventory for depre- 
ciation. 

THE USE OF AN INVENTORY. 

Even if you don’t keep a book account dur- 
ing the year, your inventory this December, if 
compared with the one taken a year ago, will 
show whetlier you have gained or lost during 
the year. It will show how the list of your 
stock, crops, etc, compares now with then. 
Tt will give you lots of points about making 
the most of success and failure. It will be an 
eye-opener to any farmer, however good or 
poor 16 may be. 

I copy my full inventory after Christ- 
mas in a blank book reserved for the 
purpose. This month will be the ninth 
annual inventory written in this book. The 
comparison between the items and the total 
of the different years is fascinating, instruc- 
tive and valuable. I shall doa good deal of 
figuring and thinking over these comparisons 
this winter. In these times, farmers must do 
this much or not wonderif they fail to get 
ahead. Those who do this once, usually keep 
itup. Why? Because it pays and pays big. 


Success in Potato Growing. 


Cc. E. ROSSMAN, LAPEER COUNTY, MICH. 


Potato growing in the northwest has within 
a few yeurs increased from the 1 to 4-acte gar- 
den patch to the 4 to 40-acre field crop. Dnur- 
ing these years all methods have been tested, 
and with us a uniform method adopted which 
gives general satisfaction. If barnyard manure 
is used, spread it on the ground in the au- 
tumn, plow in the spring, harrow thoroughly, 
mark both ways, 36 to 44 inches apart each 
way. Use the medium sized potatoes, reject- 
ing the rough ones, cutting them as nearly une 
eve in a piece as you can withont making the 
pieces too small. 

In this way 4 to 6 bu seed per acre is used. 
There are machines which I think are practi- 
cal and will soon take the plave of the tedious 
work of cutting by hand. In planting, the 
potato eyes are earried in asack hung over 
the shoulder, held open with a curved stick or 
barrel hoop. Planted with a hand planter, a 
good practical hand will plant two acres per 
day without difticnlty. After planting, har- 
row the ground thoroughly; when the plants 
are up snfticient to see the rows, cultivate 
keeping the ground as level as in cultivating 
corn. Keep out the weed and use paris green 
and land me en for the bugs. There is no 
digger giving better satisfaction than tlie fork. 


The Chemistry of the Potato is being studied 
by ‘I. L. Watson, Virginia experiment sta- 
tion. In bulletins 55 and 56 he gives interest- 
ing analyses of tubers grown in different 
states. It is shown that the amount of starch 
in potatoes, upon which their feeding value 
depends, varies per variety and locality, but 
there is no fixed relation between weight 
(specific gravity) and starch content. A large 
number of analyses of potatoes from northern, 
southern and western states yield the follow- 
ing results: Water—average 78 %. higiiest 81, 
lowest 77; dry matter—average 21 %, highest 
23, lowest 19; dry matter contained of starch 
—average 16 %, highest 17, lowest a trifle un- 
der 15; spevitic gravity—average 1.086, high- 
est 1.092, lowest 1.078. Considering tlie price 
at which potatoes are sold, these differences 
In composition are too small to be of practi- 
eal importance, except as they bear upon 
cooking quality. What governs this is the 
point upon which light is needed. Mr Watson 
tinds that southern-grown white potatves re- 
quire more plant food to yield a given weight 
of tubers than is the case at the north—a 
point that emphasizes the need of better fer- 
tilization for potatoes southward. 


Hybridizing the Rose is a fascinating art 
that affords great pleasure. A most interest- 
ing example was seen at a recent flower 
show. Between a beautiful white called 
Bride, and one of the most delicate of the 
pinks called Bridemaid, was Mermet, a fairly 
— pink, and the parent of both of the 
others. 
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Cold-Night Protection for Fowls. 

Hens need not suffer from cold during the 
day, even when the sunis not shining into 
their pens, for they can be kept at work 
scratching for their food. But at night the 
case is different and unless the quarters are 
warm, frozen combs are likely to result and 
then the egg yield will cease. The sketch 
shows a covering to, be let down over the 
fowls at roost on cold nights. As warm air 





rises, the heat from the fowls’ bodies will be 
confined within the cover. This is made of 
a light framework covered with cloth or 
building paper. The illustration shows the 
method of construction. 


Poultry for Market. 
FRED GRUNDY, ILLINOIS. 


A man may dabble in poultry as a side issue 
or pastime while his bread and butter is as- 
sured from some other source, and get some 
fanciful ideas that appear quite attractive 
when enthusiastically presented, but the man 
whose living mainly depends upon the out- 
put of his poultry yard is much more likely 
to learn the hard practical facts that count for 
most in the final roundup. 

A long experience in the production of 
poultry and eggs for market has made a few 
matters very plain to me. Theorists and ultra 
fanciers may say what they like, but hard 
facts gained from practical experience are 
settlers. One of these facts is that there is 
nut more than five or six breeds of fowls in 
the entire list that will pay the raiser a protit. 
In view of all the praises that have been  be- 
stowed upon the many new and fancy breeds 
by interested boomers, this may sound some- 
what strange, but practical tests quickly shat- 
ter the air castles of the attic dreamers. 

Practical experience has demonstrated that 
the two most profitable breeds in all the list 
are Plymouth Rocks and Wyandots, and 
these are the only ones I could conscientious- 
ly advise any person who desires to raise 
poultry for a living to adopt. With plenty of 
range and a good market for eggs the year 
around,the Leghorn will pay well for the care 
bestowed upon it; but still I would prefer to 
take my chances with either of the other two 
breeds, if the object was a living. When Ar- 
mour began buying poultry afew years ago, 
he issued a circular to the farmers from whom 
his buyers obtained the bulk of their supplies, 
advising them to raise only the two breeda 
mentioned, because they were most profitable 
for seller and buyer alike, and because the 
city markets demanded such a fowl. We are 
very well aware that Armour did not under- 
take the handling of poultry for sentiment or 
amusement, but for profit, and he knew well 
enongh what sort of a fowl, as well as what 
sort of an animal, furnishes the greatest quan- 
tity of the sort of meat that is wanted by con- 
sumers. 

Last week a poultry dealer said tome: ‘‘I 
wish you would write something for the pa- 
pers that will induce the farmers around here 
to raise only the American breeds of poultry. 
It would be money in their pockets and ours 
too. We assort our dressed fowls and grade 
them as‘Plymouth Rocks’ and ‘Mixed.’ All 
the nice looking birds with yellowish legs 
and skin gointo the Plymouth Rock grade, 
and that always sells quickly and brings us 
good prices. Everything else goes into the 
cobalt grade, and we are glad if it brings us 
what we paid forit.’’ Every breed has its 
advocates and champions. Some wealthy 
people care more for ornamental than nseful 
qualities, and as they are able to indulge their 
tastes in this direction to their heart’s content, 
the breed that is in some way unique is the 
one that strikes their fancy, and they at once 
become enthusiastic in its praise. But the 
man who is producing poultry for a living 
must be careful to not allow these high-flown 
praises to lead him away from the practical 

















market fowls,or he is sure to get into trouble. 
Don’t be led astray by the assertions of the 
breeder who is overstocked. Stick to the 
breed that is demanded by the consumer; im- 
prove it in every way that will make it more 
protitable to raise and more attractive to the 
buyer and consumer, breed it up iike the Po- 
Jand-China hog, so that every pound of food 
it consumes can be seen in the rounding out 
of 1ts form and increase of weight. 

Keep your stock healthy, strong and full of 
vigor, their quarters in the best sanitary con- 
dition, and study the feeding problem until 
you solve it, and then you will have plain 
sailing. When a poultry raiser once gets fairly 
on the road to success, he will stay there, 
and the efforts of the theorist will not avail 
to turn him aside. 


Success with Poultry. 
LIDDLE, 





R. J. NEW YORK. 





Anyone may attain success in poultry keep- 
ing if they will but give their hens the proper 
care. For the past few years, my hens have 
given me much more than a return for my la- 
bor and I have nevertried any of the methods 
advocated by so-called ‘*fanciers,’’ either. 

My henhouse is warm and light and I keep 
it clean and free from vermin. Every morn- 
ing in winter I give my fowls plenty of clean, 
fresh water, which 1 know to be essential, 
and as much corn, oats, or buckwheat as they 
will clean up. I buy oyster shells and save 
all the bones I can find. On every other 
morning my hens have a ration of pounded 
bone and shell and a big sugar beet, split 
through the middle, every morning. ‘This last 
they will devour to the rind by night, and 
seein never to tire of the food. Boiled pota- 
toes and scraps from the table all find their 
way to the hen house, and toward night they 
have all the grain they can eat. 

I never feed lard scraps, boughten poultry 
food or warm mashes, which are undoubtedly 
all good in their way, but nevertheless I get 
as many eggs in December, January and Feb- 
ruary as I get in March, April and May. 





A Business Poultry House.—Where the 
winters are not too severe, the poultry house 
shown in the accompanying illustration will 
be found both cheap and highly practical. It 
is an open shed facing the south-east, with its 
entire floor space left to be covered with straw 








floor at 


Above the 
a roosting room, access to 


for scratching purposes. 
one end, is which 
is had by letting down a door in front, for 
clearing out the droppings and for gathering 


the eggs. The latter, being laid in the dark, 
will not he eaten by the hens. If bens are 
kept hard at work in such a pen they will 


stand a pretty low temperature, for they 
will be warmly housed at night when warmth 
is most needed. Large doors, with some 
glass, can be arranged for the front, to be 
closed on the coldest, stormiest weather if 
desired, but in many parts of the country the 
arrangement shown will prove very servicea- 
ble. 


The Incubator Business is taking on as- 
tounding proportions. This is true of the use 
of these machines in the artificial hatching 
of poultry, as well as in the manufacture of 
incubators. The latter business could not 
have attained its present dimensions had it 
not been for the success of the machines in 
actual practice all overthe country. Of course 
there are some who fail in the use of incuba- 
tors or have poor success, but this is also true 
of any other industry. There has been too 
much success in the use of incubators and 
too much money made by this process to 
claim,at this late day, that the most improved 
incubators are anything but successful and 
profitable when correctly managed. We are 
led to these reflections by receiving the su- 
perb 168-page catalog of the Reliable Incuba- 
tor and Brooder Co of Quincy, Ill. Their 
machine is one of the most popular and most 
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largely used. Itis made in a careful and 
workmanlike manner, and it gives satisfac- 
tion to a large number of users. One of the 
strong points of these machines is that they 
are thoroughly tested in constant practice at 
the large poultry farms conducted by this 
concern. The methods followed at these and 


other successful poultry establisiments, to- 
gether with full directions concerning the 


management of incubators and the poultry 
business in general, are given in this eleventh 
annual catalog, which can be obtained by any 
one who will send 10c for it to the Reliable 
Incubator and Brooder Co, Quincy, Ill, but 
if in writing them for it you state that you 
are asubscriber to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
you can get it free, and in that case need not 
inclose the dime. 


Hatch Them Early.—Your product of eggs 
next winter depends on your hatching your 
pullets early. Hatch Brahmas in March, 
Wyandots and Plymouth Rocks in April, and 
the Leghorns and other smaller breeds in 
May. It does not pay to keep hens. over the 
second winter. Why? Because you can sell 
a year-old hen for more than un older one, a 
pullet will lay more than a hen every time, 
and the cockerels will sell for enough to pay 
the cost of raising themselves and the pullets, 
so your year-old fowls will be clear gain. But 
remember, hatch them early and feed well 
on ground corn, oats and wheat, equal quan- 
tities, to which add animal meal at the rate 
of 1 qt to 8.—[M. ©. Dean. 





The Poultry Show Season is at its hight this 
month and next. The shows ‘thus far held 
have been well attended, as a general thing, 
with a large number and a great variety of 
exhibits. The poultry industry has certainly 
assumed vast proportions, and the interest in 
it was never more keen. It is one branch of 
farming that is not overdone, except for a 
time in early summer when all hens are 
laying and eggs become a drug on the mar- 
ket. The great need is hens that will lay in 
the fall and early winter when eggs are 
scarce and high. Winter butter making has 
done much to even up the dairy business, but 
it 1s a far more difficult thing to make hens 
lay when they don’t want to! 


Save Plenty of Cabbage for the poultry. 


An excellent way 1s to bury them the same 
as potatoes. Shovel off the surface earth, 
placing the cabbage heads in a pyramid. Cov- 


er with straw, then with earth sufficient for 
protection but not too deep, as they will heat 
and decay. Leave ventilation at the top. 
They will keep fresh and be highly appreciat- 
ed by the hens. I think it far preferable to 
storing them in the cellar or outhouse. 
{George Plumb, Monroe Co, N Y 


Poultry Questions Answered.—J. W. Morgan 
can get guotations on Canada field peas, 
which make an excellent meal or chop for 
poultry, from any large dealer at Chicago, 
Buffalo, New York, or Boston.—C. J. Gar- 
ner and others: We believe the Indian 
Rouen duck, of which a fine illustration 
was printed in our Nov 21 issue, has not yet 
been introduced into America, though we 
presume some enterprising poulterer will 


import the breed this spring. 





Favorable 
tance of 
western grains to 


Grain 
cheap 


Freights — The 
Water transportation on 
older middle states can 
scarcely be over-estimated. That advantage 
is taken of the fact may be seen when it is 
stated that during the season just closed 154,- 
000,000 bu grain were unloaded from lake 
vessels at Buffalo, or 22 millions greater than 
ever before furwarded in one season. While 
much of this has found its way to N Y and 
foreign countries, very large quantities have 
been distributed throughout the middle and 
eastern states, and owing to cheap freights our 
farmers and dairymen are favored with ex- 
ceptionally low cost of feed. 


im por- 


Grapes in Abundance.—Choose a southern 


exposure and preferably light land. Lay off 
straight rows and set the vines 8x8 or 7x9. 


Plant with plow and hoe 4 to 8 inches deep, 


depending upon the size of the vine. Grow 
cultivated crops between the rows if desired. 
Stake with 8 ft stakes, allowing 6 ft above 


ground. Allow only one cane to develop the 
first year and pinch it off when the top of the 
stake is reached. From then on prune so that 
the plant will be kept vigorous and sufficient 
new wood be produced each year for bearing 
the fruit. Forshipping the following varie- 
ties are best: Ives, Concord and Cottage. 
This last is much like Concord, but 10 days 
earlier and a first-class shipper. For family 
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use—Norfolk, Ionia, Cottage, Worden and 
Iron Mountain. Black rot is our worst enemy 
and can largely be controlled by spraying 
with bordeaux mixture. If the crop is not too 
large, bagging is very profitable. Use the or- 
dinary manilla paper bags and put on when 
the grapes are about the size of a small bullet. 
In shipping the crop is pooled and warketed 
by an assoviation. This association has an 
inspector who sees that every basket is of 
first-class quality.—[W. E. Gould, Pulaski 
Co Q, Ill. 








The Suggestions of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
are helpful along all departments of farm 
work, from the care of the tiny bee to the 
raising of poultry, fattening of stock, or rais- 
ing of good crops; culling from all parts of 
the nation practical experience and bringin 
it to the home fireside, where the thoughtfu 
practical farmer may receive it.—[E. T. Bel- 
knap, Campville, Tioga Co, N Y. 


Take 


Look out for your phys- Cc 


health. Do not 
allow your system to 

get into a debilitated or run-down condition at 
this season, as you thus invite colds, fevers, 
pneumonia, bronchitis. See that your blood is 
pure, and to makeit pure and keep it so, to 
prevent sickness and maintain health, take 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The Best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


’ ° are the only pills to take 
Hood Ss Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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when hens are fed green 
cut bone, cut by the 


Improved '96 





CREEN BONE CUTTER 

the standard of the world. 12 

sizes. 85 and up. C.O.D.or 

On Trial. Cat'l’g free if you 
name this paper. 

fF. W. MANN CO., Milford, Mass. 
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r ~~ houses and much of interest an 
(great va o thé poultryman. Sent on rec’pt of 10c, 
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Chickens SY STEAM. 


EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
ing. Thousands in successful 


operation. Lowest priced 
first-class Hatcher made. 
GEO. H. STAHL. 
114 to122 &. 6th St. Quincy. I) 


THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
reliable, and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
in the market. Cireulars FRE 





Circulars free. 
. Send 6c. for 
Iilvs. Catalogue. 




































CALCITE FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal,Crushed Oyster Shells, Crushed Flint,Granu- 
jated Bone, Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 








FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 


i ier ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL CON: 


PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THB 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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Actual Wheat Purchases for India. 


Considering the tmportant bearing on the 
grain markets of the exports of wheat to India 
and the southern hemisphere, it is interesting 
to know just what this totals. Actual ship- 
ments of wheat destined for India from San 
Francisco amounted to 800,000 bu up to Nov 
25. Since the demand was developed, as long 
ago as last December, we have shipped direct 
to India, South Africa and Australia, the 
property clearing from San Francisco, the 
equivalent of 5,000,000 bu wheat, a considera- 
ble part of this being in the form of tlour. 
While the demand for shipment to India is 
something of the very recent past, there were 
purchases for Australia on the short crop pros- 
pects as long ago as last December. This total 
of 5,000,000 bu, therefore, represents the entire 
business of San Francisco with the countries 
named during nearly 12 months. More or less 
wheat and flour are finding a way from other 
Pacific coasé points to these countries, but the 
San Francisco exports form the bulk of the 
business. 

The following little table, made up from fig- 
ures supplied by the S F Commercial News, 
covers all exports from that port to the coun- 
tries named during the present crop vear of 
1896-7, up to Nov 25, these being also includ- 
ed in the sum just named. Wheat is given 
in centals and flour in barrels. The totals 
converted to wheat in bushels represent a 
business of 2,087,000 bu. 

SAN FRANCISCO EXPORTS THIS SEASON TO NOV 25 
Wheat Flour Val wheat 
eentals barrels and flour 
378,274 92,686 $725,854 
141,919 570 199,425 
480,937 626,620 

1,001,130 1,551,899 
rss 


Jottings from the Farmers. 


Australia. 
South Africa, 
India, 


Total, 93,256 


usual, John Williams comes to the fore 
with the crack crop. From 117 rods he has 
taken 60 buof turnips, 150 large pumpkins 
and 132 bu of corn, or at the rate of 182 bu per 
acre. This was raised on a piece of ground 
that five years ago no one would have culti- 
vated for the crop it would raise. It was a 
mass of fixag roots, stone and weeds. The 
stones have been removed, the flags dug out 
and the land tile drained. New York 
farmers cry hard times with thousands of 
acres of such lands awaiting development. 
They seratch the surface of the earth, tuck in 
a little seed and wait forthe Lord to do the 
rest. And when their neighbors who work 
their iarms for all there is in them, have bard 
work to find room to store their crops, they 
spend their time bemoaning the hard times 
and say farming has played out in the east. 
The facet is with our near markets if we raise 
what those markets want, get it to them fresh 
and in good shape, we can down the west 
every time.—|H. D. Warner. 


As 


Another remedy for cattle choked on apples, 
potatoes, ete: Find out where the obstruction 
is lodged. Then take a wooden block, medium 
size, hold it firmly against the neck onposite 
the obstruction, then with a wooden mallet 
strike against the other side hard enough to 
knock the apple or whatever it may be. This 
is a quick and effectnal remedy and nearly 
always at hand.—{Reuben Beiler, Midland, 
Va. 


A little boom in wool sheep*has been start- 
ed, but unless wool goes up te Harrison 
rices the business will not come out even. 
he Dingley bill tariff is not sufficient even 
shonld it pass and be allowed to stand.—|E. 
W. Barnard, Springtield, Vt. 
EE 


National Farmers’ Alliance. 
The annual meeting of 
held at the Sherman house, 
at 10 o'clock am, forthe purpose of electing 
officers and transacting any other business 
which may come before the convention. This 
is the se-called northern alliance and it is 
yretty nearly dead, very few subordinate al- 
iapces being now in working order. 


this body will be 
Chicago, Dee 16, 


Improved Farm Machinery.—During the 
lung Winter evenings how upon us, farmers 
cannot spend their time to better advantage 
than by carefully considering the ways and 
means by which they can make their work 
more profitable and what kinds of labor-saving 
machines can be profitably employed on the 
farm. In hardly any kind of apparatus or con- 
trivance can the saying be more true that the 
best is the cheapest than in farm machinery, 
in the using of which it will invariably be 
found that everything but the best is dear im 
the end. Noone can afford to take risks in 
buying inferior horse powers, threshers or, in 





ALL AROUND THE FARM 


fact,any cheap machines,which have a kind of 
habit of giving out when they are most need- 
ed and thus causing a loss of time and mate- 
ria),the value of which would have paid for the 
best. Having bad occasion to examine all 
kinds of farm machinery in operation, we do 
not hesitate to state that there are no superior 
horse powers, threshers, feeding and other 
mills, etc, etc, than those manufactured and 
sold by Minard,. Harder, Cvubleskill, NY. 
This gentleman has been in business for over 
half a century and during all this time has 
constantly striven to improve and perfect his 
manufactures so as to bring them to the high- 
est standard of excellence. In this Mr Hard- 
er has succeeded most wonderfully, having 
made for himself a most enviable reputation 
as areliable and trustworthy business man, 
and has the satisfaction of seeing his ma- 
chines introduced into all parts of the civiliz- 
ed world. A handsome illustrated catalog 
deseribing all the various farm machinery 
manufactured by this firm, will be mailed free 
to all readers of this paper who will apply for 
it, stating that they saw this ad in this paper; 
otherwise the catalog costs 25c. 


English Tastes Easily Satisfied.—English 
epicures have conceived a strong liking for 
Normandy pippins, while sojourning in the 
Province of Normandy, France. The pippix — 
are dried apples, simply cored and peele 
allowed to wizzle and dry so they are aaa 
as hard as stones. The wives and children of 
Normandy peasants core and slice the apples, 
run a string throngh the core holes and hang 
about rooms of their houses to dry. As to 
the healthfulness of consuming fruit thus 
dried, we leave readers to conjecture. English 
apple importers were not satisfied with the 
best grade of American evaporated fruit, and 
when the buyer of one of the largest English 
houses visited the largest fruit packing house 
in western New York, he showed the mana- 
ger samples of Normandy pippins. The Eng- 
lishman doubted Yankee ingenuity for making 
them but the American manager offered to try. 
His first attempt was successful, although only 
Baldwin apples were used. The export de- 
mand has steadily increased, and each year 
thousands of pounds of York state Baldwin 
apples are cored, peeled, dryed and shipped 
to England, whece they command a fancy 
rice as *' Normandy Pippins.’’—[{C. N. Per- 
<ins. 

Seasonable Work in the Fruit Garden.—Take 
advantage of mild winter days and look over 
the garden and orchard. The winter is the 
best time to study tree and plant forms, be- 
cause when the leaves are taken off we see 
the real shape of the tree or plant. Look at 
the raspberry plants. In summer tlie rows 
are a tangled mass of fuliage. Now we see 
clearly two distinct types or plant forms, 
Straight stems without branches and older 
stems with many branches. These last tell the 
tale of our neglect and bad work. Itis not 
too late to cut them all out close to the 
ground. There should be nothing standing 
but straight branchless stems. These are the 
new shoots aad the only shoots that will 
bring any fruit. All the rest is simple rub- 
bish, to be cut down as soon as possible. 
Next cut off the new shoots at the top to bring 
them all to a uniform hight and size and they 
will require no further attention till spring. 





The Enhance Strawberry.—Small fruit grow- 
ers of Michigan and Wisconsin agree that this 
1s one of the very best varieties for late. Itisa 
sure cropper, and a large vigorous plant with 
strong roots. It withstands drouth well and 
is a large yielder. The berries are uneven 
and ribbed but they sell and ship well. It 
blooms late, resists frost and is thns valuable 
for low ground. It isa tine pollenizer for late 
varieties and a good all-round farmer's 
berry. It is new, but has been quite widely 
tested in the states noted, and will be intro- 
duced the coming spring. 

A Castor Bean Center—During the past sea- 
son $36,000 was paid for beans at this merket, 
prices early in the season being 80c per bu, 
closed at 60c. There is no tendency to de- 
crease the acreage another year.—[{W. M. 
Stanley, Mt Vernon, Jefferson Co, Ill. 


Seed Potatoes 


Direct 








True to name. 
from the grove. 


Send for catalogue and 
prices to 
Pomona Grange, 
MAPLE GROVE, ME. 





More Potash 


in the fertilizers applied on the farm means 
larger and better yields of crops, permanent 
improvement of the soil and 


More Money 


in the farmer’s pocket. 


All about Potash —theresults of its use by actual 
experiment on the best farms in the United States —is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free toany farmer in America who will write for it. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 





Press awarded med 
= dip oma at World’s rare 


HYDRAULIC) 


Send for free a 

and full particulars, 
HYDRAULIC 

PRESS MFC.CO. 

Mo. 8 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio 


The finest white flesh peach in ex- 
ce. Ripens before the Alex- 

ander. Extra large, fine flavor. 

Donaldson’s mira As- 

paragus Roots. A new pro- 
ctionof rare merit. Straw- 

Sonal Plants, Japan Plum 

Small Fr Fruita, enn. Peac 
Seed. Catalogue FREE. 


HAERISON’S NURSERIES, 


Clubbing oy 


READ IT AND SEE HOW MONEY 
CAN BE SAVED. 





3 erlin; Md. 





We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica- 
tions which we can furnish in combination with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. In every case our sub- 
scribers can save money by ordering other papers of us. 
The prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries. The first column gives the cost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
reduced price at which we furnish the publications named 
when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST each for one year. 

Cost Our 

Separately. Price 
£2.00 #1.50 
3.00 2.50 


2.00 


Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, Hl, 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill, 
Christian Herald, New York, 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa, 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa, 
Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky, 
Dairy World, Chicago, Il, 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass., 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich, 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, 
Harper’s Round Table, New York, 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 
Hoard’: Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis, 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill, 
Inter-State Poultryman, Tiffin, Ohio, 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 
MeClure’s Magazine, New York, 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 
Peterson’s Magazine, New York, 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Ponitry Monthly, Albany, N. Y., 
Review of Reviews, New York, 
Scientific American, New York, 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 
The Century, New York, 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 
The Ladies’ World, New York, 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich, 
Tri-Weekly World, New York, 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 13 
— sCompanion, Boston, Mass, 2.75 2.25 
‘en Cents additional to the above combination price 

wile entitle you to our New and Thoroughly Revised 
Edition of the American Agriculturist Almanac for 1897, 
which is the best and most comprehensive work of the 
kind ever published. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


American Agriculturist, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
23 Eberfy Bik., Columbus, Ohio. 
78 Columbian Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Great Gain in Apple Exports. 


This season’s exports of American and 
Canadian apples up to the close of November 
are larger by 400,000 bbis than the exports of 
any entire season in the history of the trade. 
In 1891-2 total exports were 1,450,000 bbls, 
but the old record is this year already far ex- 
ceeded, the exports to Nov 28, according to 
Freight Broker Mahlon Terhune of Y, 
amounting to 1,860,632 bbls. Now that St 
Lawrence river navigation is practically 
over for the season, it is expected the ex- 
ports from Boston and N Y will show a fur- 
ther increase, against a falling off at northern 

orts such as Portland and Halifax. Just 
10w much further the powers of absorption 
for account of European trade will extend is 
an open question. Low prices abroad are 
greatly stimulating the demand for American 
apples. Thisis true not only of England, 
but the continent as well, and never fore 
has the opportunity been so favorable for the 
introduction of our choice fruit to the con- 
sideration of France, Belgium and Germany. 

While net returns are small the business 
will accomplish the purpose of establishing 
American apples in markets which have hith- 
erto known little of their merits. Germany 
has taken more American apples this season 
than ever before, and there is reason for sat- 
isfaction in the foothold secured on the con- 
tinent of Europe. The sharp advance in 
ocean freights, which began in late summer, 
has cut severely into profits attending the ex- 
port trade, and serves to decrease the net re- 
turns to apple growers. 

‘Regarding stocks left over in Canada,’’ 
says the Montreal Trade Bulletin, ‘‘a shipper 
who has just returned from a trip through 
the western apple section, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the quantities in store, states 
there are not over 150,000 bbis to go forward. 
Others doubt this very much and assert that 
if the English market is favorable, more than 
double that quantity will be found available 
for export.’’ 


Movement and [fiarket. 


Keceipts of apples have been running some- 
what lighter and the market responds readily 








THE APPLE SITUATION 


to the relief from the weakening pressure. 
While there is no material improvement in 
demand, the tone of the market is better and 
prices are sustained with more confidence. 
However, Baldwins and Greenings must be of 
top quality to command the best figures; in 
fact, there is no place forinferior stock of any 
kind. If arrivals are kept down to reasona- 
ble proportions there is some chance of fur- 
ther recovery, but with another big run prices 
are sure to weaken. 

Shippers cannot be too careful now that 
the season is at hand for low temperatures, 
to provide against frost. Last week’s cold 
weather caught a good many shipments on 
track and apples were either slightly frusted 
or frozen outright. In some instances mer- 
chants to whom the fruit was consigned re- 
fused to pay freight. 

A member of the apple shippers’ ass’n at 
Quincy reports the crop in Adams Co, III, 
only 25 % of a full one, with the amount 
available for shipment outside of local market 
very small; early prices around 75c per bbl. 


At New York, receipts lighter and market 
a shade steadier. Snows $1 25@2 P? bbl, 
Kings 1@1 50, Baldwins 75c@1 12, Greenings 
75c@112, Northern Spy 75c@1 25, Pound 
Sweets 1@1 25. 

At Boston, in full supply and moving slow- 
ly. Baldwins 75c@$1 B bbl, N Y mixed 75c 
@1, Pound Sweets 1@1 25, Snows 1@1 75, 
Kings 1 25@1 50, Greenings 75c@1, Hubbards- 
tons 75c@1. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDED NOV 28. 


Liver- Lon- Glas- Other 
pool don gow pts Total 
New York, 12,499 8,285 8,441 12,131 41,356 
Boston, 65,702 15,5449 9,196 485 90,932 
Halifax, — 17,500 — os 17,500 
Total, 78,201 41,334 17,637 12,616 149,788 


Cor week last yr,35,536 2,844 7,091 1,218 46,689 
Tot’l this sea’n,1,007,053 429,964 322,903100,112 1,860,632 


Season ’95-6, 220,767 69,421 100,381 12,740 403,309 
Season ’94-5, 611,513 186,978 147,187 23,682 969,260 


Sr 


One View of Apple Prices—I have no apples 
this year and there is a pronounced shortage 
in all southern Ohio, not enough for home 
use, let alone supplying towns and cities. In 
’95 we had the largest crop ever raised here 
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and at the commencement of picking all were 
scared, fearing fruit could not be sold; buy- 
ers purchased at their own price, usually 
about $1. I held my No 1 apples for 1.50 and 
got it. I think that will hold good this year 
after the earlier and non-keeping varieties are 
out of the way..—| Nelson Cox, Lawrence Co, 
Ohio. 


A Ten Per Cent Apple Crop—Compared with 
a full crop, the yield this year is only 
10% and quality poor. Probably 3000 bbis 
available for shipment from two townships 
against 100,000 bbls last year. Hot winds 
which prevailed in August ruined the fruit, 
literally stripping the trees in many instances 
of all leaves. Later rains brought new foliage 
a ee fruit.—{W. J. Patton, Washington Co, 
Ark. ; 


A Promising Apple Field—Orchards with us 
are young and we have but few cars for ship- 
ment from this station this year, perhaps 20 
altogether. Cropin this section very poor 
this season, Rae 10%. Last year was a 
full crop.—{Clarence Howard, Howell Co, Mo. 


Winesaps the Largest this year I ever saw, 
bu» crop small. What few apples have been 
harvested in southern Ohio are of fine size 
and quality.—[C. L. Hurst, Ross Co, Ohio. 





The Ohio Crop Report for December places 


the probable yield of apples throughout that 
state as a whole at only 63 % of an average. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For Irritation of the Throat caused by cold 
or use of the voice, ‘‘Brown’s_ bronchia! 
troches,”’ are exceedingly beneficial. 





Every Boy or Girl who wants a watch, bi- 
cycle, autoharp, skates, or any other nice pres- 
ent, should read carefully the advertisement 
of W. G. Baker, in this issue. Don’t hesitate, 
but go to work at once. It is no trouble to 
earn one of these handsome presents. This is 
an elegant chance to get your Christmas pres- 
ent. Mr Baker is perfectly reliable, or we 
would not allow him to advertise in this 
paper. 








OUR. GREAT WATCH OFFERS. 








Gent’s Gold Watch. 


An Elegant Timepiece, with Waltham or Elgin Movement, 
and Warranted to Wear Fifteen Years. 


Given for Sixteen New Subscribers to This Journal et $1 
Year, or Eight Subscribers and $6.00 Additional. 


This is a strictly first-class 
stem-winding 
setting 
face,and we can recommend 
it in every 
pearance, 
and time-keeping qualities 
not excelled 
gold watch costing $50 and 
upwards. 

The case, which is beau- 
tifully engraved and 
wear for i 
from 





it is 


two 
old with an 
ayer of composition metal. 
The outside layers are 14 
carat gold, so thick as to 
stand acid test,making them 
equal in 
a@ solid gold case. 
sell this watch for $20 to $25. 
We offer this watch with 
either Waltham or 
movement and guarantee 
perfect 
the following 
liberal terms. 
furnish a lady’s gold hunt- 
ing case watch 
same terms. 


Price only $12.00, a year’s subscription to this Journal in- 
cluded with eachone purchased. Postage paid by us in each case. 


per 


v 





stem- 
open 


and 
watch, with 
way. In ap- 
finish, durability 


by any 


will 
years, is made 
plates of solid 
intervening 


wearing value to 
Jewelers 
Elgin 
satisfaction, upon 
remarkably 


We can also 


upon the 





Given for Only Four New 
per Year, or Two Subscribers and $1.50 Additional. 


Price $3.00, or with 
Postage paid by us in each case. 


Gent’s Nickel Watch. 


| A Handsome Stem-Winding and Stem-Setting Watch and an 
Accurate and Reliable Time Keeper. 


Subscribers to This Journal at $1 


We here offer what we consider 
the best watch ever sold at the 
price. It is a stem-winding and 
stem-setting watch, and the 
movement is the latest style put 
on the market by one of the 
largest watch companies in the 
country. It is nickel damas- 
keened, has 7 jewels with train 
bearings in metal settings, has 
safety pinion, compensation bal- 
ance and superior white enamel 
dial. It runs 26 hours and hasa 
short spring, just the same as an 
expensive watch. The case is 
nickel, guaranteed to keep its 
color and te be very durable. The 
illustration shows the exact size 
of the watch, but gives but a 
very poor idea of its beautiful 
appearance. We guarantee sat- 
isfaction, and to anyone not 

rfectly satisfied we will cheer- 
ully refund the amount paid, 
upon application. There is no 
longer any reason for any person 
to without 9 watch, as the 
terms upon which we offer this 

uts it within reach of all. Wecan 
urnish either Roman or Arabic 
dial, so please specify style de- 
sired when ordering. 


your subscription one year $3.50. 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 


52 Lafayette Place. 


CHICAGO, 


Marquette Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, Publishers. 


Eberly Biock. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Utilizing Piazzas for Plants in Winter. 
WEBB DONNELL. 


Thousands of farm houses have piazzas 
upon the sunny side that might be utilized 
for both pleasure and ovrofit in the winter. 
Such utilization, moreover, would entail no 
great expense outside of the small amount of 
home carpentering that would be required. 
There are two or three points to be considered 
when making a plantroom of apiazza. First, 
as to floors. e ordinary piazza has ne 
tight underpinning to keep out the cold. sue 
ally it has only lattice work, while the floor, 
also, is usually more or less open. It would 
be no great trouble to lay a new matched 
floor over the few feet of space to be occupied 
bythe plant room. Then cover the lattice 
work around the base of the piazza with 
heavy, resin-sized, or tarred building paper, 
tacking it tightly and bank with evergreen 
brush. Now, asto the outside, walls. The 
greater part must, of course, be of glass, but 
it is not advisable to have the sash extend to 
the floor. From the piazza rail down let the 
wall be of matched boarding. Along the 
front this could be screwed to the inside of 
the rail. Sash to fit anv opening can now be 
bought very cheap. It is desirable that com- 
munication with this plant room be from a 
living room rather than by a hall door, so 1t 
may be found desirable to cut down a win- 
dow and make a door of it. This will obviate 
the necessity of having a door in the outside, 
temporary partitions. 

The heating of such a plant room can be 









































on 
A PIAZZA GREENHOUSE. 


done in a number of ways, but the simplest 
and most satisfactory fur the average farm- 
house will probably be by the use of an oil 
stove. These little sitting room oil Sheaters 
have been so greatly improved and made so 
reasonable in price, that they will be found 
wonderfully convenient for just such use as 
this. Care should be taken, however, to get a 
make in whieh the flame will not ‘‘crawl up’”’ 
and smoke, if left by itself. The accompany- 
ing illustration gives a suggestion as to the 
making of a plant room upon a piazza. Of 
course, piazzas differ in shape, but the same 
principle of treatment will apply to nearly all 
cases. Make ail as tight$ as pussible, then an 
oil stove will give sufficient heat to keep thé 
plants in health. 


House Culture of Roses. 
EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Everybody admires the rose, and it is not 
at all to be wondered at that every amateur 
floriculturist should want to grow itin the win- 
dow garden. But the factis, we have but 
few plants more difficult to grow well there. 
Indeed, in nine cases out of ten it is an 
utter failure in the living room. Failure 
with it results from a lack of knowledge of 
its requirewents, in most instances, also from 
a selection of varieties that are not at all 
adapted to cultivation outside the greenhouse. 
To grow roses wellthey should be given a 
soil of somewhat heavy loam—never give pot 
roses leaf mold or any light, spongy soil if 
you want them to do well—a pot of moderate 
size, and good drainage. Never over water. 
Shower the foliage well daily, -teing sure to 
see that the underside of every leaf is wet. 
This will keep the red spider down and un- 
less you do keep this pest from getting in bis 
deadly work you might just as well give up 
trying to grow roses first as last. The aphis 
is also sure to attack the plant. This can be 
guarded against by using an infusion of fir 
tree oil soap once a week, being careful to 
reach all parts of the plant with it. Cut the 
bush back sharply after eucn period of bloom- 
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An Expert on Forestry. 





J. D. LYMAN. 


It is refreshing to get hold of some practical 
experience in forestry. That is why we value 
so highly the admirable article by Mr Lyman 
in this issue. It is worth the thoughtful con- 
sideration of every owner of waste land in our 
middle states. 








ing. "This will cause new branches to start, 
on which new flowers will be produced. 

Best Temperature for House Plants.—It is 
a@ curious fact that plants in growing seem to 
require a steady increase in heat. May is 
warmer than April, Juneis warmer than May 
and July is usually warmer still. In August 
it seems to be still warmer and yet we notice 
that all our native plants réally grow less in 
August than in July. This is accounted for 
by the fact that the nights (the cool time) are 
growing longer. Hardy _— begin in Au- 

ust to ripen their wood and perfect their 

eaf and fruit buds for the next year. Growth 
is really less, and keeps growing less through 
August and September because the average 
temperature is growing less. These points 
are worth remembering now when we are pre- 
eens to plant seeds in the house for win- 
dow plants. Begin to plant as soon as the 
season turns (Christmas week) and then 
slowly raise the temperature as the plants 
grow, through January, February and March, 
so that the plants will find in the honse the 
same gradual increase in heat that they would 
find out of doors in spring and early summer. 


Carnations in the Sitting Room.—If proper 
care is taken of plants, there is no reason why 
one should not have fair success with this 
flower in the sitting-room window. If the 
carnation is neglected, the red spider is pretty 
sure toinjure it, therefore guard against at- 
tacks from this most destructive pest by fre- 
quent syringings of the entire plant with a 
solution of fir-tree oil soap and a daily show- 
ering or dip in clear water. Give a rather 
heavy soil—loam is preferable to leaf mold — 
and not too .nuch water. The fir-tree oil will 
not only keep the red spider in check, but is 
sure death to the aphis which often attacks 
this plant. Of conrse you cannot grow as fine 
carnations in the living room as you could in 
the greenhouse, but you can, with care, have 
fine flowers from healthy plants. Keep the 
temperature below 70 degrees, if possible; 65 
degrees would be better. A room opening 
off the living room is a good placein which to 
keep them. 


Patience and Roots Grow Together.—We are ail 
more or less impatient. We want results right 
off. There is nothing better to teach patience 
than window gardening. Get a few of the 
pretty Roman hyacinths. Mix up some good 
rich soil with plenty of sand and old manure. 
Plant six of the bulbs in the soil in a six- 
inch pot. Water them well and put them in 
a cool dark cellar. Seems like the last place 
in the world. Why not put them in the sunny 
window where we can see them come up? 
That's just the point. You ure impatient for 
immediate results. Let the bulbs rest there 
in the dark, for they must form roots before 
they make flowers. Wait two weeks, then put 


the hand carefully over the soil in the pot anq 
turn it npside down and gently tap the edge 
of the pot on the edge of a table. The balj 
of earth will slide out in the hand. White 
roots may be seen in the soil. Put it back 
again in the pot. Try again in ten days. [¢ 
now the soil is well filled with white roots, 
things are all right. Bring the pot to your 
sunny window. Moral—patience and roots 
grow together. 





A Scientist in Agricultu~e. 


Prof F. H. King was born near Whitewater, 
Wis, June 8, 1848, and until the age of 20 lived 
upon a farm, attending the district schoo] 
during the winter. He was graduated from 
the Whitewater state normal school in 1872, 
and from 1873 to 1876 was instructor in the 
natural sciences in the high school at_ Berlin, 
Wis. In 1876 he entered Cornell university, 
remaining there until 1878, when he was called 
to the chair of natural science in the River 
Falls normal school, a position which was held 
for ten years until he was called to the chair of 
agricultural physics in the university of Wis. 
consin in 1888. 

He was connected with the Wisconsin geo- 
logical survey and prepared reports on The 
geology of the upper Flambeau valley and 
upon The economic relations of Wisconsin 
birds. The summer of 1880 was spent at the 
Johns Hopkins university seaside laboratory 
at Beaufort, North Carolina, and that of 1882 
as assistant to the US geological survey in 
North Dakota. While at River Falis he and 
his wife were the joint authors of a map of 
the world in relief, one of the United States 
and one of the state of Wisconsin. Some of 
these naps have been purchased by Harvard 
university and the schools of the Sandwich 
islands. 

Since his connection with the Wisconsin 
agricultural experiment station he has given 
a large share of his energies and time to the 
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study of the fundamental problems of soil 
moisture and methods of tillage which tend to 
conserve it. That these importent studies 
might be carried farther than the available 
funds of the experiment station wonld permit, 
the U S weather bureau placed the sum of 
$500 with his department for an experimental 
study of The fluctuation of the ground 
water, the results of which were published as 
bulletin No 4 in 1892. The U S geological 
survey has recently placed a similar sum with 
his department for an experimental study of 
the laws governing the entrance of rain 
water into the soil and its escape from it 
through drainage channels and into wells. 
The results of these studies are desired by the 
survey to clucidate some of the practical prob- 
lems connected with irrigation which they 
have in hand. 

The summer of 1895 he spent in Europe trav- 
eling in England, France, Italy, Switzer- 
and, Germany, Holland and Relgium, study- 
ing soil moisture problems and methods of 
irrigation and during July and August of the 
present year he made a similar study of irriga- 
tion methods in Colorado, California, Arizona 
and Kansas. Besides his station reports and 
bulletins he has published a class book of 
Elementary Lessons in Physies of Agricul- 
ture and The Soil is a recent work from his 
pen. 
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Broome Co o—Fall work nearly finished. 
Considerable plowing has been done and many 
old meadows have been reseeded. At Deposit 
a large acreage of rye has been sown for grain 
or fodder according as other crops turn out. 
Fodder corn was a fine crop. Dairymen no 
longer depend on hay and grass only. No- 
vember milk brought $1.35 at the condensery, 
but many patrons have withdrawn and pa- 
tronize the creamery which allows the feeding 
of ensilage and cheaper feeds. A telephone has 
been put in from this town to Afton. Farmers 
are the principal subscribers. At Maine Miss 
Jane Taylor has sold tu her brother Robert 
her share in the farm of the late Zarah Taylor. 
Price $1050. Christopher Couse has sold his 
stock and implements and moved to Bing- 
hamton. Edward Vincent recently crushed 
the end of his right thumb in the cogs of a 
feed cutter. Frank E. Fuller has returned 
from Binghamton and bought a farm of 70 
acres. 


Chautauqua Co 5—Fall work cleared up and 
farmers in excellent shape for winter. But 
little corn remaining in shocks and fodder 
well taken care of. Stock coming to the 
barn in good condition and plenty of feed 
to carry them over. T. Galivan of Kiantone 
recently sold William Townsend 26 head of 
cheice yearling steers for $800, over 30 per 
head. Many favorable comments have been 
made on the stand AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
has taken in regard to the problems that con- 
front the farmer and especially in regard to the 
beet sugar industry. 


Elba, Genesee Co, Dec 10—Farmers are 
slowly getting their work rounded up for win- 
ter. Just at present the prices for all farm 
crops except wheat are tending downward, 
making it rather discouraging for farmers. 
The free rural delivery of mail in this town 
has been in successful operation since Oct 15. 
Mail is delivered by three carriers, each of 
whom gets over their route, thus far, in from 
three to four hours. Itisa grand good sys- 
tem for the rural districts and one that by all 
means should come to stay. 


Franklin Co c—Crops secured, threshing 
and plowing nearly done, and almost every 
one ready for winter. Grains turned out well, 
especially corn. At Dickinson oats were es- 
pecially good. Sheep and calves nearly all 
sold, sheep and lambs averaging $2.25 each. 
No sale for horses. Lumbermen busy. At 
Burke little produce being handled. Roads 
muddy, but heavy rains needed to fill wells. 


Glenville, Dec 10—Fall work nearly com- 
jleted, the weather having been favorable. 
Providing wood for the winter is the princi- 
pal pursuit at present. Hay pressers are busy 
with small jobs of straw and hay, the former 
bringing a good price. Auction sales are 
numerous and everything except horses sells 
very well. A. C. Ford has completed his new 
hay barn at the Scotia Station. Charles Weav- 
er has been canvassing a month in Albany 
county for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, Dec 9—Consid- 
erable fall plowing has been done. Dairies 
have held up well, factories mostly making 
cheese every other day. Cheese sells well. 
Many barreled apples stored for higher prices. 
Cabbage market very dull. Cabbage is a 
large crop here and many farmers feel blue 
over the low prices. Markets generally are 
picking up somewhat. 


Montgomery Co oO—It has been a very favor- 
able fall for doing outdoor work and farmers 
have it well along. Many farmers have stored 
their apples ratherthan sell at the present low 
prices. A large amount of plowing has been 
done and the new seeding and fall grain have 
made a very fair growth and enter the winter 
in good condition. The crops this fall have 
been somewhat disappointing when compared 
with last year. Winter wheat, hay and pota- 
toes were not good. Millet, both the Hunga- 
rian and common varieties, has been sown ex- 
tensively and 1s a new crop to most of our 
farmers. Where the soil has been fine and fer- 
tile the yield has been good, but on soil of 
coarse texture it has been a failure. 


St Lawrence Co O—Snow has stopped fall 
plowing and butchering is now in order. At 
Raymondville some poultry has been shipped, 
but not as many turkeys as usual. Mr Tieman 
has a fine lot of the latter for whivh he ex- 
nects 13¢ per lb. S. N. Bacbock has remodeled 

is butter factory for winter running. At 
Nicholville a well attended farmers’ institute 
was held this week. The new iron —— 
over the St Regis river is open for travel. The 
Wallace Jenkins factory at Deerriver will run 
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through the winter. 
ed for winter. 

Tompkins Co O—Farm work is well advanc- 
ed. Corn husking about finished and a very 
good crop. Potato crop a fair one and a large 
per cent of the crop has been sold the past 
two or three weeks at 16c per bu. Quite a 
good many farmers are holding part of their 
crop for a higher price. The apple crop is 
immense, a good many apples lying in the 
orchards wasting. At the evaporator Mr Hol- 
brook of Trumansburg has bonght over 18,000 
bu at 10 and 12c per 100 Ibs, and is now offer- 
ing 20c per 100 lbs of hand-picked winter ap- 
ples. Some are not very well satisfied with 
the prices paid for milk this season. Winter 
wheat is looking fine and fall seeding is a 
good vatch. Very little fall plowing done 
yet in this section. 


Farmers are well prepar- 





A Pleasant Letter from an Old Friend—It is 
now about two months since I left New Jer- 
sey, after forming many pleasant acquaintan- 
ces inthe thousands of farmers’ homes in 
which AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is taken. I 
am glad Jersey farmers are getting such a 
handsome advance on their wheat, for I know 
it gives you all new courage. Times have 
certainly been hard with all classes, but I 
think the outlook is better for farmers than 
for several years, and I find that they are gen- 
erally much more encouraged. I am sure,my 
New Jersey friends, vou will pardon me for 
Suggesting that in your farming you should 
be careful not to go over too much tand. 
Whatever you do, let it pe done well. There 
is nu demand for second-class goods in these 
times. Everybody wants the best and there 
are so many others producing the best that 
you cannot afford to play second fiddle. But 
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I don’t believe it pays to overdo. I find that 
in my travels the farmer who has a steady 
head and keeps right on with a steady hand 
every day is the man who getsthere. I am 
sure you must all appreciate the old reliable 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST at its small cost and 
with its large variety of market and crop re- 
ports, its suggestions and hints for farmers, 
market gardeners, etc, its able editorials and 
its alertness in your behalf at all times. The 
pleasant memories of the hospitalities I en- 
joyed in New Jersey are bright spots in my 
life and I hope I may visit your beautiful 
state again. Meanwhile, I want to wish you a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
[Myron Pease. 


New York Poultry and Pigeon Show—The 


eighth annual exhibition of the New York 
poultry and pigeon association will be held in 
the Madison Square garden, New York city, 
Dec 29, 1896 to an 2, 1897. Com- 
petition open to all; entries close Iec 
15. The premium list is very extensive 
and remarkubly liberal, all classes and breeds 
being represented. The time for this show 
being earlier than usual it is confidently ex- 
pected that this will be the largest and best 
poultry exhibition ever held in New York. 
The annual meeting of the American poultry 
association will be held on Dec 31. Meet- 
ings of the American Black Minorca club, 
Leghorn club, American Exhibition Game and 
Game Bantam club, American Jacobin club, 
National Bantam association, American Tum- 
bler club, American Owl club and the Water- 
fowl club of America will also be held during 
the exhibition. Premium lists and any special 
information in regard to this show may be 
obtained from the secretary, Mr H. V. Craw- 
ford, Montclair, N J. 
































It has an outside wick regulator. Needs no chimney, never blows 
out. Madeof finest materials and is up to the standard of 
DIETZ LANTERNS. Made in 3sizes. If it cannot be had of 
your dealer we will send to any address, one of the medium size, 
carriage prepaid, fur the regular price, $6.00. Write for free 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 60 Laight St., New York. 
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JOHN H. JACKSON, Successor to JACKSON BROS. 185 
NEW YORK STATE DRAIN Ti LE and PIPE WORKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

. ‘ = ——_ = = Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, Salt 
Glazed Sewer Pipe, Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fire 
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Brick, 
Fire Clay Stove Pipe, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Fneaustic Sidewalk 
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ror FARIIERS AND VILLAGERS, 
ror FATHERS AND MOTHERS, 
FoR SONS AND DAUGHTERS, 

FoR ALL THE FAMILY. 


With the close of the Presidential campaign, THE TRIBUNE 
recognizes the fact that the American people are now anxious to 
give their attention to home and business interests. To meet this 
condition, politics will have far less space and prominence, until 
another State or National occasion demands a renewal of the fight 
for the ay me for which THE TRIBUNE 
inception tot 

Every possible effort will be put forth, and money freely spent, 
to n.ake THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE pre-eminently a NATIONAL 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER, interesting 
aud indispensable to each member of the family. 


1¢ present day, and won its greatest victories. 





<es— SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFER.—_ 


By special arrangement with the publishers we are enabled to offer 
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E WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
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THIS MAGAZINE, 


The regular subscription price of the two papers is $2 per year. You therefore receive both papers for but little more 
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book, which will be ready in December, will be sent to every subscriber, 


——- and packing, making #1.35 in all. 
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merican Agricuiturist Weather Forecasts and Farmers’ Almanac for 1897, a 500-page 
. ie ‘ on payment of but 10 cents additional for 


dress orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 
52 Lafayette Place. 


CHICAGO, 
Marquette Building. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Eberly Block. 
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Albany Co o —The ground froze about Dec 1, 


but farmers were well along with their fall 
work. Hauling wood for the winter’s supply 
and threshing rye are the order of the day. 
Rye straw is worth $15tv 16 aton. Hog killing 
time is at hand and the pork crop will be 
very heavy. 

Belgium, Onondaga Co, Dec 9—The con- 
tract for rebuilding the east pier of the bridge 
at this place has been let to John Hallock 
for $2780. Alonzo Marshall has his new house 
about completed. A. E. Teall has been oblig- 
ed to delay his trip to California on account 
of sickness in his family. Nearly all farmers 
in this vicinity have or will shortly have their 
cattle dehorned. 

Frankfort, Dec 10—Farmers are quite busy 
taking care of stock and providing for the 
winter. There has been sowe plowing done. 
Cheese factories are closed for the winter. 
Through the failure of Ives & Co of Little 
Falls, the patrons ot the Jones cheese factory 
will receive 50c on a dollar. 


New Kingston, Delaware Co, Dec 9—The 
weather has been very favorable for fall work 
and farmers are prepared for winter. Much 
plowing done. Cattle have been able to graze 
later than usual, which is appreciated on ac- 
count ot small hay supply. Butter that has 
been sold has brought 15 to 16c, but the bulk 
is unsold. Stock mostly housed. Serious 
damage .was done to ccrn fodder by dam 
weather. The dairymen of this valley will 
build a creamery if they can agree on terms 
and locality. The people of Middletown are 
aroused at the many applications for new 
roads, which will cause high taxes if granted. 
Little snow yet and no severe frosts. 

Port Byron, Cayuga Co, Dec 9—Fall work 
nearly completed. Some corn to husk. Not 
as much fall plowing has been done as usual. 
Crops in this section were good with the ex- 
ception of grass, which was not more than 
haifa crop. However, farmers sowed plenty 
of corn fodder and millet and are in good 
shape to winter stock. Applies were an enor- 
mous crop. Potatoes were a faircropin yield, 
but poor in qua'tity. Wheat in Newark, 
Wayne Co, has reached $1 per bu. Wheat 
on ground is looking fine and will go into 
winter with a good top. 


Sharon, Dec 10—A great deal of fall plowing 
has been done and considerable rye sown. 
The grain crop was good in this section but 
prices very low. Hay crop very light. Our 
creamery has done a good and satisfactory 
business, finding ready market for all the 
milk, cream and butter. 


Dehorning Upheld—The American society 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals re- 
cently brought suit against Milo and Lorenzo 
Fake of Newville, Herkimer county, for de- 
horning cattle. Learned veterinarians from 
New York, Brooklyn and New Jersey gave 
expert testimony to the effect that dehorning 
was inhuman, while other veterinarians com- 
bated this view in behalf of the defense. Sev- 
eral owners of herds testified to the good ef- 
fects ot removing’ horns from cattle, which 
practice is generally approved of in this sec- 
tion. Justice Barragan, before whom the case 
was tried, decided in favor of defendants. If 
the case is allowed to rest here, says th. Wa- 
tertown Times, the societyfwill no doubt aban- 
don its fight against the practice of dehorn- 
ing, against which it has for a long time con- 
tended, but not before, so farlas known, in a 
court of justice. 


The Venison Crop—Since the season for hunt- 
ing commenced, Sept 1, until the present, 
more than 2000 deer have beén shot and kill- 
ed in the forests of the Adirondacks. ‘‘ With 
such a supply of deer venison should sell in 
Albany and New York as well as_ Boston for 
a less price than mutton,’’ says a recent ex- 
change, since it costs nothing to raise the 
former. A man who owns a five-acre farm in 
the North woods has established salt licks 
thereon with the result that they attract the 
deer and heis never without a supply of 
venisou summer or winter. 


Commissioners Meet—There was considera- 
ble bustle about the New York state agricul- 
tural department recently, the occasion being 
a conference of assistant commissioners and 
cheese instructors with Commissioner Wieting 
on the work of the department for the com- 
ing year. It was confined chiefly to instruc- 
tions on the method of using the viscosimeter 
for the detection of cleo and the soldometer 
for testing vinegar. Among those present 
were: Assistant Commissioners F. H. Kracke, 
New York, H. S. Ambler, Chatham, Charles 
R. Payne, Hamilton, V. C. Beebe, Arcade, J. 
P. Clark, Falconer, A. L. Twitchell, Spring- 
ville, T. James Owens, Steuben, S. B. Rich- 
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Lowville, William T. Hughes, 
Cheese Instructors George 

Smith, Frankfort, W. W. Hall, Gouverneur, 
M. T. Morgan, West Winfield, H. A. Reese, 
Lowville, and Department Chemist Wheeler. 


Farmers’ Congress—As provided by their 
constitution, the second annual session of the 
New York state farmers’ congress will be held 
at Agricultural hall, Albany, beginning the 
third Tuesday in January and continuing 
three days. his association was organized 
last year with a large membership, containing 
men of prominence in agricultural circles and 
representative farmers. The presence of farm- 
ers’ wives and daughters, either as delegates 
or spectators, is earnestly desired. The pro- 
gram willinclude papers and addresses by 
well-known farmers and public men, and dis- 
cussions on important legislative reforms. 
Albert Stewart, South Argyle, is president 
and L. D. Collins, Jr, of Albany secretary. 


ardson, 
Rochester, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Lessons from a Scientific Farmer’s Life. 


The late William Burrough Blackwell, who 
died this fall at the ripe age of 84, was an 
example that Jersey and other farmers may 
well profit by. Born on a farm in Mercer 
Co, he was brought 
up in_ business, 
then went to farm- 
ing, but caught the 
western fever. But 
he found New Jer- 
sey better for him 
than Ohio, and 
finally bought a 
farm on the Dela- 
ware at Washing- 
ton Crossing. Here 
he began truly sci- 
entific farming. 
Although consider- 
ably in debt, he 
bought manure 
from the canal sta- 
bles, also guano 
and lime. He 
would have 
thought it robbery 
to have sold hay or 
straw. He fed a number Of cattle every win- 
ter. The manure from the stables was hauled 
direct to the field intended for corn tne next 
year, until the land was all gone over; then 
the rest was composted for wheat to be used 
the next fall. Mr Blackwell was a close 
reader of agricultural papers, including 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and other works 
pertaining to scientific farming. Solon Rob- 
inson and Horace Greeley gave him some 
hints which were practical, although he did 
not take to Greeley’s deep plowing. As grass- 
fed cattle began to crowd eastern beef, he 
substituted hogs. In pork producing he was 
very successful, and he often said he got a 
dollar for his corn when his neighbors sold 
for 60c. When he began his improvements on 
the Crossing farm prices were exceedingly 
low; a good cow could be bought for $16 
or $20 and grain and other farm products 
were low in proportion. In the spring of 1845 
he sold good apples for 124¢c per bn. About 
this time peaches were beginning to be a pay- 
ing crop, and he set 16 acres for his first ven- 
ture. They were a success and he afterwards 
set several orchards. The neighbors who 
thought him foolish and bookish at first, 
now said: ‘‘Whata lucky man, everything 
he touches turns to money.”’ 

When his children were grown up he retired 
from active labor and oniy tended his garden, 
which was as his farm had been, a model. 
While Mr Blackwell was a hard-working 
farmer, he was a student as well, reading 
extensively; he was a great admirer of Theo- 
dore Parker, Henry Ward Beecher, J. W. 
Chadwick and other divines of the liberal 
school. He enjoyed a good novel and was 
familiar with the works of many of our great 
writers. He was very fond of the stage and 
often gave reminiscences in his later life of 
the characteristics of the elder Booth and 
Edwin Forrest. He was always fond of games 
and of romps with children and always had 
young associates about him. Although pos- 
sessed of much wealth accumulated by legiti- 
mate business methods and sagacity, he made 
no ostentatious display of his wealth, but con- 
tinned to the end a plain farmer. He was a 
strictiy honest moral man, and the more such 
men we have the better society will be. 

Pennington, Dec 9—After a 
pleasant fall which has enabled the farmers 
to gather in their corn and stalks. we are 
confronted with what bids fair to be a severe 
winter. We have at present about four inches 


MR BLACKWELL. 


remarkably 





of snow with the cold still increasing. J. y. 
Yates near Pennington has had five cows 
slaughtered recently on account of disease, 
There are not anv other herds affected as far 
as known. Consumers are finding fault with 
the exorbitant prices of coal in our market. 


Keep Water off the Roads—The third para- 
graph of that article on permanency and 
economy in road construction by P. Hart- 
well (AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Nov 28) 
is full of horse sense, which is about all we 
want in the treatment of the common roads, 
This subject is of the greatest importance to 
farmers. He emphasizes my maxim, ‘‘lf you 
take care of the water, the roads will take care 
of themselyes.’’ Mr Hartwell knows more 
about roads than his short article contains, 
Let us have more from him.—/ Alexander 
Shales, President Ridgefield (N J) Improve- 
ment Association. 


State Extravagance Condemned—Our farmers 
are very thankful to AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IsT for what you have been doing in showing 
up the increase in public expenses. This 
thing has got to be stopped. I see that in our 
state of New Jersey, it costs more to run the 
state government than in almost any of the 
other states you mention, considering popula- 
tion or taxed property. I believe that this 
public extravagance has had much to do with 
the hard times and the decline in land values. 
The showing is even worse than I have ever 
claimed, or imagined. 1§ hope that our 
grange will come down against this whole 
matter. The real trouble is that here in Jer- 
sey, we farmers have let the cities run the 
state altogether too much and those politicians 
and ofticials seem to have considered it their 
full right to run expenses without question. 
If these extravagances could be reduced and 
equal taxation enforced it would do much to 
improve the farmers’ condition.—[E. P. Tom- 
linson, Past Lecturer of Grange; 101, Hunter- 
don Co. 

T think Mr Hartwell’s estimates are rather 
too igh in his article on road making (Nov 
28 issue). He speaks of stone roads costing 
$8000 a mile, and $100 a year to keep in re- 
pair, and I agree with him that farmers don’t 
want that kind of road. But, right here in 
the next township above? him, we are using 
stone to make our roads better in many bad 
places and with fairly good results. So much 
so that farmers want the work continued. In 
the rest of his article, Mr Hartwell is all 
right and I hope others will continue to teach 
and preach the like. The law astothe form 
of our roads is all right now,only it is not en 
forced by those who repair and make roads. 
The rise in the center from the outside 
should be (beginning from the bottom of the 
ditch) not less than 12 inches in a roadway of 
21 ft wide or 16 inchesin a 25-ft roadway. 
{E. P. Tomlinson, Hunterdon Co, N J. 


MARYLAND. 


The Vansville Farmers’ Club held its last 
meeting at the farm home of Rev Luther 
Brashears near Contee’s Station, a few miles 
north of Washington, D C. The Maryland 
agricultural college was represented by Profs 
McDonald, Patterson and Brinkley. Prof S. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial. or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the reguiar rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Subscrivers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitabie returns aud prove a paying investinent. 

Address 

AMERICAN 


52 Lafayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST. 
New York 








Oy FARM HANDS from Virginia. We are constantly 
sending most efficient, capable and docile colored hands 
houseservants to farmers serth. They will be an agreeable - 
prise to you. The only expense involved 1s advance for fare and 
i to be repaid from wages, safe arrival secured. Send for circulars 
showing method of sending and full particulars. CHAS. 
SMITH & CU., Richmond, Va. 





EGISTERED CHESTER White pigs. 
can see them before paying money. Write JOH 
ER, Smithtield, Pa. 
AISE BELGIAN HARES for market. More profit than cows. 
Circulars free. ARTHUR W. KIRK, Forest Grove, Pa. 


Responsible } arties 
i N A. HOHR- 





















B. Heiges, chief of the pomological division 
of the department of agriculture, was expected 
to deliver the opening address. <As he failed 
to be present, Prof Patterson gave an interest- 
ing practical address on the importance of 
corn fodder as feed for stock. He recom- 
mended feeding the entire stalk after the en- 
tire stalk and leaves had been run through a 
shredder. The shredding process tears the 
entire stalk into small particles, making what 
is now known as corn hay. He thought tie 
product fully as nutritious as timothy hay. 
Among the prominent members present who 
took part in the proceedings were Messrs Wil- 
liam Snowden, F. M. Magruder, A. J. Ben- 
nett, Luther Brashears of Olney grange, Sam- 
uel Beall, George Loweree and others. This 
club is one of the most enterprising in the 
state and is doing good work in awakening 
an interest in rural affairs. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Harford, Susquehanna Co, Dec 9—Farmers’ 
institute held Nov 23 was very successful. 
Harford farmers’ club meets every two weeks 
and most profitable discussions are indulged 
in. Apples are unusually plenty. Cellars full, 
barns full and thousands of bushels have 


wasted, besides thousands fed to stock. Buy- 
ers are paying 25c per 100 lbs for hand- 


picked fruit. for 


milk. 


Westfall, Pike Co, Dec 9—Cold weather has 
begun in earnest in this section, although the 
ground is entirely bare. Rye seems to have 
come on rather slowly this fall. About the 
usual amount has been sown. Hog killing is 
well advanced. Corn husking is about finish- 
ed. The majority of farmers husk it in the 
field. Farmers’ institute day at Milford prov- 
ed to be a very rainy day. Butter retails at 
20c. Eggs have been up to 28c, but now are 
25c. Pork, potatoes and apples are still cheap. 


The State Experiment Station 
sue the first number of a series of bulletins 
of information. Itis the intention, in this 
series of bulletins, to present to the farmers 
in simple and concise form the results of sci- 
entific investigation and the best available 
scientific and practical information on the 
various branches of farming. The first bulle- 
tin of the series will consist of two parts and 
be entitled Computation of rations for farm 
animals. The first part is a brief explanation 
of the principles upon which the computation 
of rations is based. Following this, Part 2 
shows by numerons examples how these 
— may be applied tou the daily prob- 
ems of the farm. Examples are given of the 
improvement of rations, of the compounding 
of rations from given feeding stuffs, and in 
particular of the selection of feeding stuffs 
with reference to economy in their purchase 
and use. It shows how an intelligent appli- 
cation of the principles explained in Part 1 
may enable the farmer, by exchanging one 
feed for another or by wisely proportioning 
his feeds, to reduce the cost of his rations and 
at the same time improve their quality’ and 
add to the fertility of his farm. This bulle- 
tin will be distributed at all farmers’ insti- 
tutes held in the state and will be mailed free 
upon application. The station has also issued 
a revised edition, in more convenient form, 
of the spraying calendar for which there was 
so large a demand a year ago. 


OHIO. 


Farmers’ Union Meeting—The farmers’ un- 
ion of Franklin county held an all-day meet- 
ing Dec 9 in Franklin township. The follow- 
ing was the program arranged: Address of 
welcome, Rev J. 8. Ricketts; How can the 
farmer better his circumstances under the 
present condition of low prices? Hon Charles 
Merion; discussion opened by D. C. Brand 
of Dublin; Agriculture, Prof T. F. Hunt of 
the state: university; address on Snakes, W. 
T. Betz of Hamilton township. 


Germano, Harrison Co O—Corn is beyond ex- 
pectations and is well matured. Some 
farmers report 175 bu of ears per acre. 
Wheat is going into the winter strong and 
healthy. Fall pastures good. Stock is look- 
ing well. Fat cattle 3 to 34c per lb according 
to quality, hogs 3c, poultry 7c. 


Farmers are receiving 2c 


will soon is- 


Patrons of Husbandry. 


MARYLAND. 

Olney grange of Sandy Springs, Montgom- 
ery Co, was recently favored by the attend- 
ance of Master Oliver Wilson and wife of the 
Ill state grange; his address was considered 
by all present one of the best they had ever 
heard. During their stay they were the wel- 
come guests of Brother W. W.and Sister More. 











AMONG THE FARMERS 








Worthy Master Wilson has for 11 years been 
clerk of the Illinois Friends’ meeting. The 
mir 4 Springs neighborhood is somewhat 
noted as an enterprising farming community, 
for the large number of members of the 
Friends society who live at that place and 
in the immediate vicinity, and for the excel- 
lent educational facilities afforded there. This 
accounts for Olney grange being, as it is, 
one among the best subordinate granges in 
the state. This grange has a fine hall, as 
every grange should have. 
NEW JERSEY. 

The New Jersey state grange met at Tren- 
ton, Dec 1. J. S. Woodward delivered an ad- 
dress on The grange, its influence upon the 
home and nation, and the sixth degree was 
conferred in full form. 


THE MILK PROBLEM 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the arbitrary action of the ex- 

change in reducing the price of December 
milk jc is the feature, and is naturally caus- 
ing the sharpest kind of dissatisfaction 
among producers. The new price is 2fc P qt 
to farmers, or $1 10 P can of 40 qts. According 
to testimony at hand the reduction is unwar- 
ranted and a great hardship to producers. 
teceipts, while ample in the main, are ap- 
parently no more burdensome than recently. 
In fact, surplus milk on some of the roads has 
sold as high as 1 75 P can, and this since the 
decline took place; the new rate, meanwhile, 
represents a platform price of 1 42, the differ- 
ence of 52c being freight. 

Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the 
N Y and Putnam R R to High Bridge during 
the week ended on dates named were as fol- 
lows: 





Nov 29 Nov 22 Nov 15 Nov 8 Nov 1 Nov 








Hammonds, 30 27 32 32 30 150 
Millwood, 96 98. 107 103 113 517 
Kitchawan, 54 60 69 76 75 334 
Croton Lake, 115 «116 9. 112 112 553 
Yorktown, 220 220 216 222 228 1106 
Amawalk, 115 117 107 106 += 103 548 
West Somers, 45 41 28 25 25 164 
Baldwin Place, 191 191 181 186 185 934 
Mahopac Falls, 325 323 315 311 309 1583 
Mahopac Mines, 174 182 179 18 178 899 
Lake Mahopac, 63 68 71 71 71 od4 
Crofts, 115 118 27 27 128 615 
Carmel, 67 61 60 63 87 338 
Brewster, 14 14 14 14 14 70 

Total, 1624 1636 1604 1634 1658 8156 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MILK PRICES PER QT. 
[Freight paid by shippers.] 


Jan, 4c May 3c Sept 3c 
Feb, 4 June 3 Oct 4 
March, 4 July 3 Nov 4 
Apr 1-15, 4 Aug 3 Dec 4 


Apr 15-30, 3 
New England Milk Producers Aroused. 

Some of the producers in the Housatonic 
valley and western New Engiand who ship to 
the New York market have signified their in- 
tention of attending the conference at New 
York, Dec 21, if it is called. New England 
producers who ship to the Boston market are 
thoroughly stirred up and under the leader- 
ship of The Homestead (AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRIST’s New England edition) will hold a 
grand mass convention at Worcester, next 
Monday, Dec 14, to consider the whole milk 
guestion. The surplus milk inthe Boston and 
other markets has been greatly increased be- 
cause contractors have pushed their railroad 
routes further and further back into the coun- 
try and have used distant milk as aclub to 
force down prices. For November 53 days’ 
supply is to be paid for at the surplus price or 
what it is worth for butter—l4c per 84-qt can. 
It is probable that the Worcester convention 
will result in bringing about a powerful reor- 
ganization of the New England Milk produ- 
cer’s union. 


Keenly Alive to Their Interests—The agita- 
tion among those who ship milk to New York 


is now attracting unusual attention. From 
the determination on the part of dairymen it 
is quite certain some action will be taken. 


The dairy interests are now suffering from the 
competition of those who have been bankrupt- 
ed in the branches of farming to which they 
would never have resorted but for agricultural 
depression all over the world. Notwithstand- 
ing the unnatural conditions, the dairy busi- 
ness has held its own and promises to be a 
still larger one. There is necessity for much 
study in dairying, a wise distribution of 
capital, labor and skill in order to get the 
most possible from the dairy. To understand 
what those requirements are makes it neces- 
sary for dairymen not only to study, but to 


compare experiences with each other, and 
thus learn what is best todo. Itis this con- 
stant exercise of judgment dairymen are 


obliged to use which makes them more intel 
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ligent as aclass than are many engaged fin 
some other lines of business.—[L. W. Gris- 
wold, Madison Co, N Y. 


Wants a Voice in Fixing the Price—Is the 
consolidated milk exchange a reliable institu- 
tion, on the prices of which we can base a 
contract for a year? In this neighborhood we 
have 500 to 600 cows; sold for a year or two 
according to the prices of the old exchange, 
having a written contract. For the last two 
years we have been selling by a schedule 
price for the different months as specified in 
the contract, but our dealer will not continue 
this way longer, claiming he lost; our con- 
tracts holds until April1, but he wishes to 
make another for the coming year. Most of 
our people think we should have some way to 
fix the price and not have it entirely in the 
hands of others.—{Horace Hiscock, Cortland 
Co, N Y. 


IXL EVAPORATORS 


. » MAPLE SYRUP AND SUCAR .. 


(Simple in Construction. 
| Common Sense Principles 
| Easy to Operate, 

( All Users Praise It. 














Our Claims: 


A neat Catalogue by §& 
mail. Ask for it. . . 


WARREN EVAPORATOR WORKS, 
Warren, Ohio. 


FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT T9 BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If you do, call on or ade 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest Immigrae 
tion Board, Portiand, Oregon. 





“THEECONOMY 


g of Ground Feed” is a valuable work 
on that subject _ bythe eminent Dr. 
Manley Miles, which is sent 

a to inquirers by the maker of 








The mill that grinds all kinds of single or mixed 
grains into a coarse, medium or fine grist as desired. 
Grinds cotton seed, corn and cob, shucks on or off; 
fast, durable, economical, requires but little power. 


No experience r to operate, Write to-day. 
Warder S&t., 
1ELD, OHIO 


THE 0. S. KELLY CO, %°.yc? 


STAR pa 
=) rinder 













Grinds Ear Corn, dry or 
damp, Shelled Corn, 
Wheat, Oats, and other 
Grains. Does not choke. 
Sold on a guarantee, Send 
for Descriptive Circular. 


, Star Manufacturing Co 
44 AS 


E 4A St. 
New Lexington, Ohio. 





CUT YOUR FEED: 


a 

B 
With the WOLVERINE, It® 
has knives with 4 cutting edges 
It’s a great improvement. # 
We can also attach our news 
Shredder head to our Cut-§ 








ters. Guaranteed to be thez 

best. Price, $2.60 and up. 

f t Largest cuts ton in 6 minutes.& 
Gate! S|] WSwivel Carrier any length, § 
= w= MARVIN SMIT o. 8 

log. 66 So. Clinton St. SMUT, LL.s 
eesececsened 








ICE PLOWS SIG Sinenia Union. NY 


Nothing 
Like It. 


One advertiser in Penn. writes that he has received 
forty-eight letters in response toa three-line adv. in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of THE AGRICULTURIST and 
these letters have led tothe sale of a great deal of stock. 
This party says he recognizes a good thing when he meets 
it face to face, and highly endorses THE AGRICULTURIST 
as an advertising medium. 
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TRADE UNIFORMLY HOPEFUL. 
TuEspAy Eventnea, Dec 8, 1896. 

In farm produce general stability has pre- 
vailed, with the exception of wheat, this 
showing its usual wide fluctuations and exert- 
ing some infiuence on coarse grains. In live 
stock, the feature is the smaller doliveries of 
hogs. Wool is quiet but generally firm,cotton 
possibly a shade steadier, yet held down 
through the very free deliveries from first 
hands. Butter and cheese are in a_ fairly 
healthy position. Apples continue plentiful 
everywhere, while potatoes and onions show 
signs of a steadier undertone, now that there 
is less pressure of early offerings. Revised 
prices holding good to-night follow: 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADF. 
Beans. 

At New York, choice beans are heid with 
more confidence, receipts ruling moderate. 
Ch marrow $1 374@1 40 PB bu, fair to good 
1 1521 35, ch pea 1@1 024, ch medium 1 124@ 
1 15, ch white kidney 1 55@1 60, ch yellow 
eye 1 30@1 35, Cal limas 1 35@1 40, green peas 
724 @ 87 4c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, the supply of fresh stock 
continues light and prices hold up firmly. 
Fey new-laid 27¢ ® dz, state fresh gathered 
24@25c, Pa country marks 25@26c, western 
24c, checks $3 50@4 P case, western refriger- 
ator prime 20@22c P dz, limed 154@16c, south- 
ern prime 22@23c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, grapes are moderate in sup- 
ply, cranberries slow and -;: dull. Law- 
rence pears $2 50@3 50 ® bbl, Duchess 2@3, 
Kieffer 250@3 75,Concord grapes 7@8c P bsxt, 
Catawbas 8@10c, dark Cape Cod cranberries 
5 50@6 50 P bbl, good to prime 3 50@4 50, 
N J 1 40@1 60 P cra, hickory nuts 1 75@2 25. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market dull at firmer prices. 
Western spring bran 575@624c P 100 lbs, win- 
ter GU@65c, middlings T0@T5c, sharps 75@80c, 
screenings 40@60c, oilmeal] $19@21 P ton, cot- 
tonseed 19@21, rye feed 524@574c YP 100 lbs, 
brewers’ meal and grits 82h@87} sc, COarse corn 
meal 58@62c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, moderate supplies hold prices 
about steady Prime timothy 80@824c¢ P 100 
lbs, No1 75c, No 2 70c, No 3 60@65¢, shipping 
50 @60c, clover mixed 65c, clover 50@60c, salt 
hay 45@50c, long rye straw, Nol 90@5c, No 
2 80@85c, short rye 60@70c, oat 35@45c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, receipts are fairly large, but 
contain only a small proportion of choice 
stock. Dry-packed N Y and nearby turkeys 
13@i4c P th, N Y and Pa 124@13hc, western 
12#izkc, N J chickens 10@1le, N Y and Pa 
929Sc, western 84@9c, fowls 8$@9c, ducks 10@ 
lic, geese 9@10c. Ice-packed: Old mixed tur- 
kevs 10c, young dry-picked 10@1lc, scalded 
= 0c, Phila spring chickens 12@13c, western 

4@8c, fowls The, dnecks 9@1lce, geese T@8khc, 
tas ne white squi abs $2@2 25 P dz, mixed 1 50 
@1 75. Live poultry: Fowls %, chickens 74@ 
8c. turkeys 8@10c, ducks 70@90c P pr, geese 
141 75, old 20@25c P pr, young lic. 

At Boston, receipts moderate and demand 
sufticient to hold prices steady. Northern and 
eastern: Vt turkeys 15@16c P Ib, N Y 14@15c, 
el large chickens 14@15c, extra fowls 12c, 
ducks 12@l4c. Western dry-packed, drawn 
and headed: Ch yvoung turkeys 13@14c, ch 
chickens 11@12c, fowls 8@9c, ducks 10@12c, 
geese 9@10c. 

Vegetables. 
market generally 
mand moderate and prices sustained. 
bage $2@3 P 100, red 2 30@2 50, celery 20@ 
40c P dz, egg plant 1 50@2 50 P bbl, cucum- 
bers 7T5c@1 50 cra, turnips 60@65c, marrow 
squash 1@1 25 ® bbl, Hubbard squash 1@ 
1 25, carrots 60@T5c, pumpkins 8@14_ P 100, 
Brussels sprouts 6@12e P qt, beets T5ic@1 
bbl, parsnips 75c@1. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, chickens 10@12c P tb l w, 
14@16c d w, turkeys 18c, fresh eggs 28@30c P 
dz, pot: atoes 40@50c P bu, onions 75c@$1, tur- 
nips 30@40c, emy print butter 25c P ft, dairy 
2c, cheese 9@13c.—At Bridgeport, Ct, chick- 
ens 10@lic P tb 1 w, 12@14c d w, fowls 10c 1 
w, 10@12c d w, turkeys 14@16c d w, fresh 
eggs 35c PP dz, cold storage 18@19c, potatoes 
35@45¢ P bu, onions 60@80c, apples 7T5-@1 50 
bbl, emy tub butter 20@23c P bb, prints 2: 
@2e, dairy 18@20e, cheese 10@11}c. —At Prov- 
idence, R I, potatoes 1@1 75 P bbl, onions 60 
@70c, cabbage Tic, apples Tic@2 P bbl, fresh 
eggs 33@36c P dz, western 20@24c, chickens 10 
@ltc P tb, fowls 8@12c, turkeys 12@15c, emy 


quiet, de- 
Cab- 


At New York, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


butter 24@25c, cheese 10@11}c.—At Spri 
field, Mass, potatoes 40c P bn, turnips 25 @ 40 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [/IARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—<At Albany, standard corn 33 
@35c P bu, oats 24@26c, rye 42@45c, bran 
$11 50@12, middlings re cottonseed meal 
17@18, loose hay 14@17 5 , baled 14@17, clover 
12@14 50, oat straw 8a, rye 13 50@16. Meats 
quiet and firm. Beef 4}@53 tc P ib, veal 6@7! dC, 
hogs 4@5c, mutton 44@5}c, milch ‘cows 30@35 
ea, calfskins 40@70c ea. Fresh eggs 26@27c 
P dz, cold storage 19@20c, poultry quiet and 
weak, chickens 8$@94c P fb 1 w, 9$@10hc d w, 
fowls 9$@10ke 1 w, ‘broilers 16@17c d w, tur- 
keys 12@13e 1 w, 13@14¢ dw, ducks W@llel 
w, 11@12c d w, geese 9@10c l w, 10@lle d w. 
Potatoes quiet ‘and firm, 125 P bbl, onions 
1 25@2 50, turnips 40@50c, cabbage 2 50@3 P 


100, apples 50c@1 P bbl, evap’d apples 6@7c 
® tb. 


At Syracuse, potatoes slow, 24@30c P bu, 
onions 20@25c, turnips 20@50c, cabbage $1 50 
@2 P 100, beets 20@25c P bu, carrots 15@20c, 
parsnips 25@ 400, celery 20@25c P dz, vauli- 
flower 6@8c ea, squash 4@$c P Ih, apples 1@ 
1 50 P bbl, honey 10@124c P bb. Poultry ac- 
tive and firm. Chickens 7@8c P 1 w, 10@ 
12c d w, turkeys 9c 1 w, 10@12c d w, ducks 
9c 1 w, 10@12c d w, geese 9@1Uc 1 w, 10@12c 
dw, fresh eggs 24@25c P dz, cold storage 18@ 
2ic. Beef 54@7Tic P th, veal 8c, hogs 4}@5c, 
mutton 5@7c, hides 5@5hc, calfskins 75c@1 
ea. Bran 11@11 50 ton, cottonseed meal 
19, middlings 12, loose hay 13@16, baled 12@ 
14, clover 9@12, oat straw 8@10, rye 12@14, 
corn 33@40c P bu, oats 26@28c. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, ch tim- 
othy hay $13 50@14 P ton, small bales 13 50, 
mixed 11 50, straight rye straw 17 50, tangled 
10@10 50, wheat 7 50@8. Paand N J eggs 24c 
P dz, western 23@24c, icehouse brands 20@ 
2ic. Poultry fairly active. Chickens 8@9c ? 
ib l w, 95@10c d w, turkeys 9@10c 1 w, 11@13¢ 
dw, ducks 9@10e lw, 11@12c ad w. Apples 
1@1 75 P bbl, Baldwins 90c@1, grapes 74@94o 
® bskt, cranberries 6@6 50 P bbl, potatoes 
25@3he P bu, onions 1 25@150 B bbl, cabbage 2 
@2 235 P 100, caulitiower 2@3 P bbl. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 

The amount of business in the potato 
ket is comparatively light and general 
ude prevails. Buyers show but little 
in the situation, yet there is slightly more 
tirmness on the choice grades. Stock now 
arriving runs largely to inferior qualities and 
such is offered freely at low prices. But 
holders of best varieties are not so anxious to 
selias to reduce their asking prices. The 
cold weather has proven a drawback in the 
potato trade, causing some pressure to close 
out stock in unlined cars. Former prices pre- 
vail on the principal markets. 

Receivers of potatoes at many of the lead- 
ing markets are once more warning interior 
shippers to guard against frost. Only lined 
ears with stoves should be used in shipping 
any great distance, as stock is very liahle to 
damage through freezing when the outside 
temperature gets much below the freezing 
point. 

At New York, market 
quiet. LI in bulk $1 25@1 37 P bbl, N J 90c 
@1 12, state Tic@1 PB 180 Ibs, Me 1@1 10 v 
sack, Va sweets, yellow 40@7ic ® bbl, Vine- 
land 1 25@1 75. 

At Boston, receipts not very heavy, but de- 
mand light and market easy. Aroostook He- 
brons 38@40c P bu, NH 35c, Vt 35c, N Y 
state White Stars 33@35c, P E I Chenangoes 
43c, Hebrons and Rose $1 25 ¥ bbl. 


TOBACCO. 


The New York City Ma~ket Active. 

For several weeks the New York city mar- 
ket has been undergoing a most favorable 
change. Trading is now active and all kinds 
of desirable fillers, seconds, binders and 
wrappers are moving. The choicest Wiscon- 
sin leaf is being rapidly picked up for home 
consumption; the inferior is exported. New 
York and Big Flats leaf is experiencing a fair 
share of the demand. Pennslyvania ieaf is 
less active, as recent crops from that section 
have been unsatisfactory as well as off in 
color. New England leaf with any desirable 
qualities moves like hot cakes and at top 
prices. While good-sized sales are of frequent 
occurrence, yet many dealers have a comfort- 
able sized stock packed away on which they 
expect to realize even higher figures. Exports 
of domestic leaf have averaged monthly 5000 
es for several months, so the market is slowly 
being made rid of its great surplus of cheap 


mar- 
quiet- 
interest 


slightly Some but 


The total of sales during 
November was about 15,300 cs, div ided as fol- 
lows: Ct and Mass 1800, Pa 2500, N Y 2200, 
O 4700 and Wis 4100. Quotations: Ct fillers 
6@8c, seconds 15@20c, average lots 20@30¢, 
fine wrappers 409@55c; N_ Y fillers 4@5c, over 
lots 8@12c; O fillers 24@3k}c, avr lots 5@ Ye, 
wrappers 10@15c; Pa fillers | 3@6c, avr lots 8@ 
12c, wrappers 25@35c; Wis Hav seed, avr lots 
8@16c. 


and inferior leaf. 


New Yorx—The demand for old leaf contin- 
ues in the Onondaga section and sales are of 
frequent occurrence. About 400 cs were sold 
Nov 15-30. The ’96 crop is being taken down 
in most satisfactory condition, but buyers are 
not as yet making offers. Considerable rid- 
ing is being done around Belgium by dealers 
in search of old tobacco, and an occasional 
crop is found. No buying of the ’96 crop as 
yet reported. Quite a number have their to- 
bacco off the poles and some have begun strip- 
ping. Excepting the very latest crops, it has 
cured down finely. There is quite a falling 
off from last year’s acreage, consequently bet- 
ter care was given it and a finer grade of cigar 
leaf is the result. Much favorable comment 
has been made on the recent article illustrat- 
ing the sale of tobacco in the south. Should 
that _ be adopted here, many dollars 
would be put in the farmers’ pockets that now 
go to the middlemen.—In the Chemung valley 
several crops changed hands at from 7 to 12c. 

Oxnto—In the Miami valley, sales take place 
almost daily, but in considerable extent of 
Zimmer’s Spanish, which brings 6 to Thc for ’95 
and 8 to 10c fur ’94. One lot of ’96 sold at 6c. 
Many claim that the filler qualities of the ’96 
crop are hardly satisfactory which accounts 
for the buying of all varieties of old leaf. 

PENNSYLVANIA—An interesting experiment 
has been conducted in the growing of Suma- 
tra tobacco in Clinton Co, adjoining Center, 
by J. H. Fredericks, who ‘is now having the 
crop made ready for market. The seed was 
procured from the island of SSumatra, and 
great care taken with the plants. The result 
is said to be far beyond the greatest anticipa- 
tions. The leaf is fine and silky, and cigar 
manufacturers say itis as near in every re- 
spect to the imported leaf as anything can be. 
If it comes out of the sweating process in 

ood condition it will prove that fine Sumatra 
eaf can be successfully grown in this state. 
In Lancaster Co, growers are able to make 
but few sales and then at very low prices. 
Pennsylvania leaf does not seem to have call, 
as has the leaf of nearly all cigar leaf produc- 
ing states, but when the times does come, the 
demand can be fully met. 

In OTHER SEcTIONS, especially New Eng- 
land and Wisconsin, sales have been continu- 
ous fur several weeks and at advancing 
prices. The entire Connecticut valley is be- 
ing ransacked and new and old leaf purchas- 
ed. Prices have reached as high as 25@7c in 
several instances, while we hear of but few 
sales helow lic. The crop is a small one, but 
is selling rapidly. In Wisconsin, considera- 
ble leaf is yet available. Dealers each week 
ship several carloads, but buying from growers 
is not as active as in early November. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
7~Cattle-~ — Hogs— —Sheep—, 
1896 1895 1896 1895 1896 1895 
Chicago, B 100 Ibs, $5 40 $340 $360 8350 $3 50 
New York, 515 5 415 425 375 2365 
Buffalo, 5 00 5 340 370 360 375 
Kansas City, 490 5 320 340 315 3 25 
Pittsburg, 465 3: 3 40 375 370 3 60 
At Chicago, the more desirable grades of 
cattle have been well supported, moderate ac- 
tivity prevailing all along the line. Receipts 
last week liberal yet not burdensome and in- 
terest so far this week centers in fine to fancy 
descriptions familiarly known as Christmas 
cattle. Something extra in this line has sold 
within the past few days as high as $5 50@5 60, 
but this is not the criterion of the general 
mpoemet. 


a Ma ort steers, $5.10@5.40 
me.1500@ 1600 fhs,4.75@5.10 


Poor toch bulls, $1.75@3 
Canners, ] 25a. 00 
Good To cn. 1150 Feeders, 3.50@3.90 

@1450 fb 4.25@4.60 Stockers, 400 to 
Com to fair, 1150 850 Ths, 
3.70@4.15 Calves, 300 Ths up, 

Calves, veal, 

ers, 3.25@4.00 Western range 
Fair to good cows, 2.25@3.00 steers, 3.00@4.25 

Hog packers have held the whip-hand, bid- 
ding up early last week for larger receipts, 
and getting them. Supply surprisingly lib- 
eral compared with the recent past, and mar- 
ket worked down 20@30c before there was a 
check, with interest fair at the opening of this 
week. At the lower prices, the demand has 
been pronounced and all classes of buyers 
operating. Good to choice heavy $2 90@3 25 
mixed and light 3 10@3 40. 

In sheep, the demand is liberal and fair ac- 
tivity prevails with prices devoid of impor- 


2.70@3.25 
2754. o 


@1400 ths, 
Ch cows and heif- 4.50@5.75 

















tant change. Lambs on the contrary sold off 
slightly last week under plentiful offerings. 
Good inquiry for feeding sheep and lambs and 
prices of these were sustained around $2 70@ 
3 10 for the former and 3 50@4 for lambs. Fas 
native sheep 3@3 50, yearlings 3 50@4, west- 
ern sheep 2 75@3 40. Good to choice lambs 
4 75@5 10, extra 5 15@5 25, under grades usual 
discount. 

At Boston, milch cows with young calves 
$25@40 ea for poor to fair and 45@65 for extra 
to fancy. Two-year-old steers 12@22 ea, three- 
year-olds 20@32. 

At New York, cattle in fairly good demand 
when choice, with the rauk and file generally 
selling atashade easier prices. Quotations 
continue on the basis of $4@5 for ordinary to 
prime steers, fancy nominally a premium. 
Oxen and stags 3@4 50, cows and bulls 1 50@ 
3. A few ordinary to good milch cows sell- 
ing at 30@45 ea and market steady. Veal 
calves steady when choice at 6 50@7 25 with 
poor to fair 4@5 and grassers and yearlings 
2 25@3 25. Country dressed veals 6@9. Hogs 
in moderate demand at 3 75@4 10 with choice 
light weights and pigs 4 15@4 25. Country 
dressed hogs 4@6 50. Sheep quiet and only 
steady with a recent decline in lambs 15@25c. 
Ordinary to prime sheep 2 50@3 50, fancy 3 75, 
common to extra lambs 4 25@5 30. 

At Pittsburg, cattle coming in a little more 
freely with fully 100 cars Monday of this week 
and market about 10c lower. Prices revised 
as follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600flbs, $4 50@465 Com to good fat bulls,$2 25@3 00 


Good. 1200 to 1300 lbs, 415@430 Comt good fat cows, 2 00@3 20 
Fair, 990 to 11 0 lbs, 8 65@3 80 Heifers, 700 to 110 lbs, 25 @3 90 


Common, 700 to 90" Ibs, 2 54@3 35 Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@1500 


Rough, half-fat, 320@3 60 F'sh cows & springr’s 15 00@43 (0) 
Com to good fat oxen, 225@400 Veal calves, 5 00@6 25 

Hog trade healthy withont particular activi- 
ty. Receipts Monday of this week 55 double 

ecks, pigs $3 30@3 40, a substantial decline 
from a week ago, prime ligLt 3 30@3 35, me- 
dium weights 3 20@3 30, heavy 3 20@3 25. 
Sheep — under receipts of 17 double 
decks. Good to prime wethers 3 25@3 70, 
mixed droves 2 50@3, common to choice lambs 
2 75@5. 

At London, American steers 9#@10}c P Ib, 
est dressed weight. Sheep T74@8hc,_ est 
dressed weight. Refrigerator beef 74@8ic P lb. 


THE DAIRY TIARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 


New York State—At Albany, market active 
and tirmer. Good to ch cmy tubs 21@22c P bb, 
prints 22@23c, dairy 20@21c.—At Syracuse, 
prices advancing, market active. Good to ch 
emy tubs 24@25c, prints 25c, dairy 18@23c.—At 
Schenectady, in fair demand, dairy 16@20c. 
—At Dickinson, Franklin Co, 20c. 

At New York, the market continues to ad- 
vance, receipts ruling moderate and offerings 
of high-grade creamery quite light. The 24c 
price is paid without hesitation for best lots 
and occasional sales are noted at slightly 
better figures. The situation is strong and 
holders confident. Under grades find a fair 
sale at quotations. Wholesale prices for round 
lots ruling early this week follow: Elgin and 
other western creamery extras 24c # tb, west- 
ern firsts 22@23c, seconds 19@21c, N Y emy 
23c, N Y dairy half tubs fey 19@20c, firsts 15 
@17c, western factory firsts 12@14c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and higher. El- 
gin ciny 23c P th, Ohio 21c, dairy 13c.—At 
Cleveland, prices higher, supplies moderate. 
Good to ch cmy 19@22c, Elgin 24@24}c, dairy 
12@1&ce.—At Toledo, good demand and firm 
prices. Good to ch cmy tubs 19@2lc, prints 
20@22c, dairy 14@16c. 

Pennsylvania—At 
strong under small supplies. Western 
emy 244c # tb, fair to prime 20@24c, 
cmy 19@2U0c, Pa fcy prints 26c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, fancy fresh in 
short supply and firm. Fey cmy 25c P tb, ch 
22@23c, cmy rolls 22@23c, imt cmy 16@18c, 
ladles 14@15c, dairy prints 14@15c. 

At Boston, the light supply of strictly fine 
fresh creamery is an element of stzength. 
Arrivals already are more or less wintry and 
the stock which will sell at best prices is 
short. Firsts and seconds are fairly well 
taken at quotations. Quotations for round 
lots as follows: Vt and N H fcy cmy assort- 
ed sizes 22@23c, northern N Y 22c, western 
fresh tubs, assorted sizes 21@22c, northern 
firsts 19@21c, eastern 18@21c, western firsts 18 
@20c, seconds 14@16c, extra Vt dairy 18@19c, 
N Y extra 1c, firsts 14@16c, western imt cmy 
15c. Prints and boxes 1@2c premium over 
above prices. 


market 
fey 
June 


Philadelphia, 


The Cheese Trade. 


At New York, 
oped in cheese. ; 
with prices steadily maintained, 


no new features have devel- 
The market continues quiet 
supplies 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





moderate. N Y full cream large fey Sept col- 
ored 10@10}e 4 tb, fey white 103@104c, Oct 
white and colored 93@10c, good to prime 9@ 
9c, common to fair 74@8}c, small fey Sept 
colored 10}c, fey white 10c, good to choice 9@ 
9%c, common to fair 74@84e, light skims small 
colored choice 8@8{c, large 7?@8c, part skims 
54@7c, full skims 24@3c. 

New York State—At Albany, prices firm un- 
der active demand. Full cream cheddars 1u@ 
10%c P tb, flats 9}@10}c, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 
13@14c.—At Syracuse, fairly active. 94@10kc. 
— Schenectady, quiet and firm, full cream 

Cc. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active at steady prices. 
N Y full creem cheddars 12c ® ib, Ohio 9}e, 
family favorite 9fc, imt Swiss 14c.—At Cleve- 
land, quiet and steady. Full cream cheddars 
11@1ie, flats 9@94c, skims 5@8c, imt Swiss 
10@1l1lc.—At Toledo, market quiet. Full 
cream cheddars 10@11c, flats 8@9c, skims 5@ 
7c, mt Swiss 11@12c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, in fair de- 
mand and frm. N Y fey full cream 10jc P 
ib, fair to good 94@10}c, Ohio flats 8@8hc, part 
skims 6@8c, full skims 2@4c, Swiss 10$@11c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, fairly active and 
prices well sustained. N Y full cream 104@ 
10%¢ P th, flats 10?@11c, picnics 11@11}c. 

At Liverpool, England, American finest 
white and colored steady at 1lc. 

Cable inquiries continue, says a recent is- 
sue of the Montreal Gazette, but nothing im- 

ortant resulted with bidsin every case too 
ow to work except in cheaper goods around 
93@10c, of which there is none here, practi- 
cally all being cleaned up. 





Some Disappointment in Corn Harvest. 
SOME OF IT UNMERCHANTABLE. 





Harvest and husking reveal decided disap- 
pointment in the corn crop in most of the im- 
portan; districts. The rate of yield is smaller 
than expected, but the greatest disappoint- 
ment is 1n th> quality of the product. Com- 
plaint of failure to ripen up and properly 
dry out is very general, and in some districts 
the quality 1s so poor that loss from heating 
has followed efforts to crib it. In aggregate 
bushels, however, the crop is the largest ever 
grown, but the amount of merchantable corn 
in it is less than was produced last year. The 
average rate of yield is estimated by AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST at 27.9 bu shelled corn, 
making a total product of 2,269,000,000 bu. 
Following the large crop of last year this is a 
crup of crushing proportions. 

The failure of the rate of yield to equal ex- 
pectations is due to rather smaller ears than 
the size of the busk promised, and an excess 
of short nubbin ears. The poor quality 1s due 
to light chaffy grain, smutty ears and soft 
corn. The principal trouble came from the 
fact that west of the Mississippi river the late 
season was marked by excess of rainfall, 
which kept the stalk green and growing when 
the corn should have been drying out. This 
complaint as to quality is especially pronounc- 
ed in Iowa and northern Missouri. 

Farmers are making arrangements to hold 
as much of their grain off the market as pos- 
sible, old cribs have been filled, and new 
ones bnilt thronghout the whole corn belt. 
Cribbing by outside capital at shipping sta- 
tions is less in evidence than last year, partly 
because of the experience of such investors 
then and partly because of the inferior quali- 
ty. Farm deliveries are light and there is 
nothing in sight to indicate any important 
increase in this movement until prices ad- 
vance. 

THE 1896 CROP MEASURES 2,269,000,000 BUSHELS. 


The estimated acreage, rate of yield and 
total crop by states is as follows: 


Acreage Pabu Bushels 
NY, 505.000 32 16,160,000 
Pa, 1,341,000 Jf 45,594,000 
Tex, 3,225,000 ll 35,475,000 
Ark, 2,104,000 14 29,456,000 
Tenn, 3,227,000 23 74,221,000 
W Va, 683,000 25 17,075,000 
y; 8,132,000 29 90,828,000 
. 3,399,000 39 132,561,000 
Mich, 1,116,000 ot 37,944,000 
Ind, 3,843,000 36 138.348,000 
Ill, 8.050.000 387 297,850,000 
Wis, 1,313,000 34 44,642,000 
Minn, 1,156,000 31 35,836,000 
Ia, 7,826.000 38 297 388.000 
Mo, 6,621,000 27 178,767,000 
Kan 8,924.000 26 232,024,000 
Neb, 7,039,000 35 246,365,000 
ND, 20.000 25 500,000 
8 D, 1,104,000 29 32,016,000 
Cal, 74,000 27 1,998,000 
Ore, 16,000 25 400,000 
Wash, 12,000 24 3, 
Other, 16,672,000 17 283,424,000 
Total. 81,402,000 27.9 2,269 ,160,000 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRADES. NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 


-~Wheat-~ -——Corn-—, -—0Oa 

Cash or spot 1896 1895 1896 1895 = 1896 1 
Chicago, Tie SAC Wye Wye IkY%e 17% 
New York, 8914 6934 2934 35% % 23% 
Boston, -- _ 39 2644 - 
Toledo 96 6734 21% 2 1834 19 
St Louts, 6921 25% 20 17% 
Minneapolis, 719% 54% — — — _ 
San Francisco, *1.60 *1.05 *1.00 *85 *1.30 *7246 
London, 1.00344 753 40 “y= - 

*Per cental. Other prices ® bu. 


At New York, quietude has prevailed 1n all 
the grain markets, with No 2 winterfo b, 
quotable as high as $1 02 ® bu late last week, 
but has since sold off alittle. Buckwheat 

uiet at 35@36c P bu on track, buckwheat 

our $1 25@1 35 P 100 lbs. Corn poorly sup- 
ported with No 2 around @30}c in a whole- 
sale way, small lots usual premium. Oats 
situation without particular change, price 
range narrow, No 2 mixed in store about 23hc. 
Rye dull with state 42c on track, western field 
peas 55@56c P bu, cloverseed 64@9c P 1b. fair 
to high grade timothy 2 85@3 75 ® 100 lbs. 


At Toledo, the speculative wheat market 
has shown more or less dullness, always com- 
mon to the period immediately preceding the 
Christmas holidays. Same influences domi- 
nating which are noted elsewhere, operators 
watching the om 9 movement and the foreign 
situation, though winter wheat conditions 
will soon be a factor. The December report 
of the Ohio department of agriculture places 
winter wheat condition at 94% compared with 
an average; plant has not attained large 
growth, but generally speaking is healthy and 
of sufficient root vigor to go into the winter. 
Exceptions may be some fields that have been 
damaged by Hessian fly, which has been quite 
prevalent, particularly in early sown. No 
one can foretell the effects of winter, but with 
ample snow protection, present conditions 
seem to indicate that the wheat ought to come 
out wellin the spring. Corn area and prod- 
uct is above an average, the stare summa 
placing the total at about 120,000,000 bu, whic 
is rather under AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
speciai report found in another column Corn 
market at Toledo quiet, coarse grains dull. 
Cloverseed poorly supported, exports small 
and stocks at this point less than a year ago. 
Ohio state report makes yield of clover only 
47 % of an average. 

At Shicago, wheat has shown fairly sub 
stantial character, but subjected to the usual 
onslaughts of the bears, and passing through 
a period of depression late last week under 
some selling by ‘‘longs.’’ Since the break in- 
dicated there has been a show of recovery, 
with considerable interest displayed the open- 
ing days of this week: While receipts of 
spring wheat in the northwest have fallen off, 
the bears insist it is but temporary and this 
coupled with sowe weakness abroad following 
the long period of higher prices has served as 
a weight on values. The general situation, 
however, is not different from that pointed 
out in these columns in the last few weeks. 
In fact, some of the recent testimony bearing 
on the market is decidedly bullish. 

Corn deliveries at all western primary 
points are only moderate, noris the demand 
of such a character as to afford much stimulus 
to values. Foreign markets show only mod- 
erate stability, possibly due in part to the lib- 
eral character of the shipments from America 
this fall and winter to date. As shown in our 
report in another column, the crop includes 
a considerable quantity of inferior corn which 
must sell at a wide discount. Iu the nature of 
things farmers will be inclined to keep this at 
home, yet the reserves of merchantable corn 
are enormous, and following as they do the 
very large crop of a year ago everything 
points to cheap corn for some time to come. 

Oats active and generally easier, the market 
selling off 8@%c last week and receiving in- 
different support the opening days of this. 

Barley not particularly active, with buyers 
rather indifferent, yet under restricted offer- 
ings market substantially steady. Export 
business keeps up well, however, and this is an 
encouraging feature. Choice to fancy barley 
scarce and salable at 33@37c # bu, og and 
thin feed 23@26c, medium grades 28@33c. 

Timothy seed in a little better shape, though 
no particular advance scored. Speculators 
who had Dec seed delivered to them sold this 
out and bought March, apparently having 
faith in the market. Receipts from the coun- 
try only moderate, and all desirable grades 
readily salable. Contract prime for imme- 
diate or Dec delivery $2 55, fancy 2 55@2 65 
by sample; fair to good 2 25@2 40. Clover 
scarce and nearly steady at 5@8 25 # ctl for 
fair to fancy. ungarian 40@60c P ctl, millet 
50@70c, mustard seed 30@50c, buckwheat 75@ 
90c, 
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Liberal Area in Winter Wheat. 


SEEDING STIMULATED BY THE HIGHER PRICES. 

Testimony points to an increased area sown 
to winter wheat, according to exhaustive re- 
turns from AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S county 
and township correspondents, but the condi- 
tions of the plant are peculiarly uneven. The 
past fall has been exceedingly favorable for 
all class of farm work and winter wheat seed- 
ing was prosecuted under weather conditions 
littie short of ideal. Moisture was in suffi- 
cient supply without excess, the soil worked 
easily, was readily pulverized and was in 
good tilth. 

The date at which the bulk of seeding was 
begun was materially later than usual, possi- 
bly averaging as much as three weeks. This 
delay was intentional and was practiced in 
order to avoid as far as possible the attacks 
of Hessian flies during the period of fall 
growth. Increasing damage from this source 
in recent years led to a general movement for 
late planting, and that the step was well ad- 
vised is shown by the fact thatin almost 
every state there is complaint of = damage 
in fictds that were early sown. he great 
bulk of the crop is fortunately late and this 
class of damage will be small. 

In considering the general standing and 
promise of the wheat crop on Dec 1it is 
necessary to make a sharp distinction be- 
tween what might be called the normal area, 
that is, the acreage that was planted at the 
time when the great bulk of the crop was 
seeded, and which was sown as part of the 
normal distribution of cropped area, and the 
acreage which was sown as an afterthought 
when the price of wheat began to advance, 
giving evidence of being a permanent im- 
provement. This latter seeding was in the 
nature of s postcript, prosecuted after the 
originally proposed area was already put in, 
and the conditions which surrounded this 
work differed radically from those surround- 
ing the regular seeding. 

he regular seeding was given a well pre- 
pared seed bed, but the extra breaking for 
this later sowing was hastily done, every- 
thing was rushed in order to get in as —_ 
an area as possible to reap the benefit of the 
advance in price. Much of 1t was sown on 
corn land, and the work generally was poorl 
done. Care and skill were sacrificed to breadt 
of area. 

THE DISTINCTION IN CONDITION 
between these two classes of sowings is very 
marked. The ‘‘regnlar’’ seeding was carefully 
put in,germination was prompt and even, and 
while top growth is necessarilysmaller than us- 
ualatthis date itis vigorous,stocky,and excel- 
color. A peculiarity of the plant is that in- 
stead of being rank and growing tall the 
blades are bunched, lie close tothe ground, 
forming a heavy mat and deceiving the casual 
observer by being longer than they appear at 
tirst glance. This peculiarity causes the plant 
to cover the ground unusually well, and will 
serve to aid in protecting the roots from freez- 
ing weather. A special effort has been made 
to ascertain the situation so far as root growth 
is concerned and the results show an unusual 
underground development. Tap roots more 
than 12 in in length have been found frequent- 
ly with a heavy growth of smaller roots. The 
general situation so far as the ‘‘regular’’ seed- 
ing is concerned may be regarded as practical- 
ly perfect, and this portion of the crop will 
go into winter quarters in the best shape for 
some years. he situation as regards the 
‘‘extra’’ seeding is much less favorable. It 
was hastily prepared and planted, and seed- 
ing continued until stopped by freezing 
weather. That put in on corn land necessarily 
went in without harrowing, smoothing or 
rolling. Germination of course was reasonably 
pe but on account of the defective seed 

ed it was uneven and fields now presenta 
ragged appearance. Growth is in all stages 
from satisfactory development throughout to 
bare appearance out of the ground, and in 
thousands of acres not even the first blade is 
in sight, the seed lying unsprouted so far as 
top growth is in evidence. 

PORTIONS OF ACREAGE EXTREMELY SENSITIVE. 

The fact that the growth is very small when 
winter comes does not necessarily indicate 
any probable crop failure, but it does weaken 
the chances of the plant going successfully 
through the winter. That portion of the 
crop yet unsprouted is in less danger than 
those fields where growth has just begun and 
where the plant is necessarily tender with short 
root growth. The futility of attempting to 
gruup together and average for a conditional 
statement that section of the i that is prac- 
tically rfect, and another large section 
where the range covers every extreme of 
growth and stand down to fields not yet 
sprouted, may be readily seen. This ‘‘extra’’ 
seeding constitutes a material percentage of 


WINTER WHEAT-—-HOPS 


the total acreage and no one is justified in 
assuring at this date, either that the start is 
irreparably defective, or in discounting future 
weather conditions and expecting complete 
recovery. This part of the crop depends sole- 
ly on the coming winter and the opportunity 
for spring growth. 

In the matter of acreage planted there is 
little room for difference of opinion. It is 
larger than last year in nearly every section 
of the winter wheat belt. There is one im- 
portant fact to remember, however: The 
original intention was to plant less than was 
grown this year, so that the acreage that was 
a and properly prepared is undoubted- 
ly sinaller than in the past season. More than 
the net increase is made up of those fields that 
were not —— intended for wheat this 
year, but which were later drafted to the 
service when wheat prices began to advance. 
The acreage then which may be considered as 
in unqualifiedly good promise is no larger, 
if indeed it equals, that of the past season. 
Upon the balance of the area, the question of 
the coming crop is a problem which cannot be 
solved until the weather factors between this 
and May 1 can be known. 

The seeding of wheatin California often 
continues until March and April, and the 
bulk of the crop is not put in until December, 
and it is therefore impossible to make any es- 
timate of the total winter wheat acreage for 
the crop of 1897 which shall not be in the 
nature of a rank guess so far as that impor- 
tant state is concerned. Local correspondents 
of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, however, in those 
states where seeding is now an accomplished 
fact have made a preliminary estimate of 
acreage compared with area harvested this 
year, and these estimates consolidated into 
state averages are presented below: 

% 
Tex, 104 Ill, 
Ark, Wis, 
Tenn, Ia, 
Ky, Mo, 
Kan, f 
Neb, 118 


If these preliminary estimates are borne out 
by further investigations next spring it would 
mean an increase over the acreage harvested 
this year of about 5 %, including in this ag- 
gregate the area upon which the present 
promise is good and that upon which the pres- 
ent condition gives but a vague hint of crop 
possibilities. 


OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Hop Picking by Machinery. 

A locksmith in a little country town of Ba- 
varia, named Chr Wolff, has perfected a hop- 
picker. Atatest made recently as to the 
capacity of the machine, it picked the hops 
admirably. The cones were not injurelin 
picking, the branches which have been strip- 

ed of the biggest leaves being inserted at the 

eaviest end of the vine, and the arms of the 
machine picking off the cones so that they do 
not pass through the machine atail. The 
hops that have been picked drop through a 
strong wire screen intoa box underneath. 
Their condition is very much like that of 
hand-picked hops. Most of the cones kee 
the stems the same as though picked by hand. 
A blower carries off the small leaves. The 
hops to be picked are drawn in by rollers. 





The Hop flovement and [larket. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York, Dec 8—The very fact of the 
strength of the market is causing a decided 
quietude. Growers are not auxious to dis- 
pose of their crops, knowing that there is no 

robability of lower prices and a chance for 

eeee figures. Brewers and buyers on the 
other hand are also holding off, awaiting de- 
velopments. The hops now moving from the 
producing districts are nearly all in fulfill- 
ment of previous contracts. Large amounts 
have been shipped east from the Pacific 
coast and in a number of towns the crop is 
almost entirely exhausted. Prices continue 
firm at all points. 
QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 
Dec2 Dec4 Dec7 
M@16 §=94@I16 


l@i13 
8@10 
8 


N Y state crop '%, choice, 
“ “ “ «” prime. 

“ low to med, 

95, choice, 
med to prime, 
com, 


“ “ 
oe “ 
“ “ 


“ “ 


“ old olds, 


“ “ * low to med, 

95, choice, 1%@ 
o “ — “ med to prime, 6@ 
- - “* common, 


German crop ’9, 
“ "95, 


“ “ 


The domestic receipts and exports and imports 

(foreign) of hops at New York compare as follows: 
Week Cor week Since Same time 
end’g last Sept 1, last 
Dec 1 year "96 

Dom’tic rec’pts, bales, 5,980 7,232 

Exports to Europe, 4,525 3,845 

Imports from “ 229 192 

OrreGon—The hop market is quiet, few sales 
being made. Prices now are 7@8c with offers 
of 9@10c for choice Wis. At Salem, Marion 
Co, Dr M. S. Skiff delivered 20,000 lbs which 
had been contracted for at 13c, and offers of 
lic for extra choice have been made and re- 
fused. The growers are generally holding firm 
for higher prices. 

Kittitas Co, Wash—Very few hops are be- 
ing sold and only those contracted for are be- 
ing delivered. Growers generally are hold- 
ing on for a further rise in the market. D. 
W. Simons of North Yakima had an offer of 
124c for hops, but was unable to fillit. There 
will be no neglect of the yards next year. 

SHARON, Schoharie Co, N Y, Dec 5—As 
high as 15@17c has been paid the past week 
for hops. The crop nearly bought up and 
two-thirds of it at 9@10c.' Farmers not general- 
ly realizing the benefit of the advance in price 
as they might have done if they had read 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. By trying to save 
$1 they have lost hundreds and at a time 
when they needed it very much, as _ the price 
has been for years below the cost of produc- 
tion. Hop growers should try and keep them- 
selves posted not only as to the market, but 
also as to the amount grown by all the hop 
growing countries and the consumption of 
each, all of which could have been ascertain- 
ed by reading the above-named paper and 
how cheap the information would have been. 
[William Hotaling. 

CoBLESKILL, Schoharie Co, N Y, Dec 5— 
Shipments of hops this week were 208 bales, 
alito New York: By J. M. Tator 68 bales, 
W. M. Richardson 90 bales, F. Karkar 530 
bales. 

Many are very thankful to AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIsT for its kind hints, facts and sug- 
gestions in regard to hops, for they are get- 
ting better prices now, and those holding are 
sanguine as to the future. The constmers 
of hops will have to admit before the season 
is over that it is poor policy to expect to buy 
hops at a price under the cost of production 
with a supply short of what is needed for con- 
sumption. <As well expect growers of wheat 
to sell this year at a losing price. Growers of 
hops have grown them at a loss for the past 
three or four years and it ought not to be 
looked on as a calamity to the consumer if he 
pays enough this season to cover the cost of 
production. A 15c price has been paid for 
several lots in this vicinity. These are all for 
export.--[A. Parsons, Schoharie Co, N Y. 


Another Estimate of Pacific Coast Hops. 

From the best information I can obtain, I 
think Washington has not produced more than 
8000 bales hops, most of which have already 
been sold at about 7c and lately a few buyers 
cruising around to see what is left, and will- 
ing to contract now for 1897 at 7@8c, but they 
cannot find many such fools. If U S growers 
had only followed much closer the Washing- 
ton growers in diminishing the supply, hops 
next year would have been valuable, and 
producers could have had considerable to say 
about prices. I[ believe Oregon will raise 
about 45,000 bales and Cal 40,000 for this sea- 
son. There is a strong prospectin this state 
of a large increase next year over this year. 

According to letters received from an Eng- 
lish grower, I believe there are not many 
first-class hops there this season. Prospects 
were so bad they did not cultivate to any 
great extent, reducing the yield greatly; did 
not spray to any extent, this injuring the 
quality, hence they rush to the U S for good 
hops.—| James Hart, King Co, Wash. 





The Onion Market. 


No weakness is apparent in onions. Arriv- 
als at the principal markets continue moder- 
ate and prices are firmly sustained, in some 
cases being held above quoted prices, where 
the quality is extra good. Demand is fair, 
but sufficient to warrant the continued 
strength of the market. 

At New York, in rather light supply and 
firm. Eastern white $2 50@5 P bbl, red 2 25 
@2 50, vellow 1 75@2, Orange Co white 1 0@ 
3 50 ® bag, yellow 1 25@1 75 P bbl, red 1 50 
@2 25, N J and LI yellow 1 25@2 P bbl, red 
1 50@2 25, white 2@3 50, western and state 
yellow 1 75@2. 

At Boston, supplies are moderate and some 
of the best held above quotations. Native 
60@65c P bu, western Mass $2 P bbl, N Y¥ 
large bbls 1 75, western 1 75. 
























Some Unhappiness Accounted for 
P. J. 


PRIMROSE. 





‘tT tell you,’’ said the man who sits in the 
shade, ‘‘nine-tenths of the misery among 
our people is caused by over-eating. A good 
many people can digest almost anything or 
else their internal economy being new, or of 
a vigorous make, can get away with the un- 
assimilated stuff and not mind the work. 
They are the cheerful, buoyant-tempered peo- 
ple who can eat pie and doughnuts three 
times a day, who do not know if they havea 
stomuch or not, or what despondency is, and 
have aright to laugh at the preachers who 
tell them that pastry is built on wholly un- 
scientific principles. What cure they that the 
starch of the flour needs to digest in the 
stomach under one process, while the fat of 
the shortening must be absorbed, if at 
all, after the nutritive elements pass into 
the intestines? They know that flour 
and lard indissolubly combined taste 
good, and that neither they nor their friends 
have died from eating it. That is all they 
want to know.’’ 

‘‘But what is the sense of taste for but to 
tell us what to eat?’’ 

‘*What are brains for but to lift us above the 
mers animal instincts and teach us to govern 
ourselves wisely? I am not saying anything 
against any sort of food for the people who 
can make good use of it. But I believe there 
are hundreds of people in this very town liv- 
ing in a chronic state of unhappiness because 
of the fermenting food clogging their alimen- 
tary machinery and creating the gas that 
affects the heart and brain. The stomach is 
distended by this gas—or wind, as many call 
it—till it presses against the heart and produc- 
es palpitation, irregularity and all the symp- 
toms of heart disease; the forces of the body, 
overworked and half nourished, have to labor 
day and night to dispose of the decaying sur- 
plus of food, andthe brain sympathizes or 
does not get its proper support, and the mind 
is depressed. 

‘*The digestion seldom gives 
once. Maybe the sweets and most starchy 
foods will ferment and butter, oil and meats 
will be absorbed. The fact that dyspeptics 
live on and on to old age shows that they 
suffer but partial starvation. We know that 
there isn’t a part of the body bnt nature is 
euger to keep in order and to repair when it 
becomes deranged. To keep the weak organs 
overcrowded and overworked isn’t the way to 
help on recovery. 

**Some say that the more one fusses 
what may be eaten, the worse the 
tion.’”’ 

‘*And many think that to have an appetite 
and eat beartily is the great thing, overlooking 
the fact that it is not what we eat but what 
we digest that counts. Itis surprising how 
people will worry through the last half of life 
eating a lot of good food they can make no 
use of and which is a burden and curse to 
them. I hold that the time for any of us 
blessed with an appetite to stop eating is at 
that first pause when we think muybe we 
have had about enuvugh but that a little more 
would taste good. Why should not a inan 
use as mwuch sense about running his own 
internal machinery as he does about feeding a 
horse or putting fuel in astove? When a 
horse is sick, or he knocks off his shoes and 
turns him off to pasture, he doesn't keep 
heaping up the oat ration. When the ther- 
mometer 1s at zero he crams the stove full of 
wood, but in April he just keeps a chunk and 
a tew coals alive. People active and working 
hard or much in the open air, can use a quan- 
tity of hearty food, but they need less in 
summer, and when they grow old or fall off 
in assimilative power they cannot make use of 
so much. Everybody has heard that coffee 


out all at 


about 
indiges- 
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and tea steeped long give off an injurious sub- 
stance, but the very ones who ought to use 
them cautiously drink one or the other three 
times a day and are cross if they are not made 
black and strong. Then they-are wretchea 
and talk darkly of life and what it has failed 
to give them.’’ 

‘*And you think that gases in the stomach 
make up a large proportion of the world’s 
misery.’’ 

I did not tell the man who. sat in the shade 
that he was a crank, for I was not sure that 


he was. 
I 


A Dainty Bookmark. 
MARION SHULL. 


Nothing can be more appropriate as a gift 
from a young lady to a book-loving friend, 
than a good bookmark. For this purpose the 
light, delicate shades of ribbon will be found 
more satisfactory, as it 
is not necessary to lay 
on the color so heavily 
in decorating, and it is 
far preferable that the 








al == colors should appear as 
on ain TTD a dye rather than a 





paint. For illustration, 
let us suppose that three-fourths of a yard of 
three-inch ribbon, either pink or white water- 
ed silk, has been selected. First of all it must 
be carefully trimmed till the ends are even, 
then with a sharp pair of scissors, incise up 
each side (see illustration) one-fourth inch 
from the margin and as deep as the fringe is 
designed to be, taking care to cut straight 
with the thread of the ribbon. This will save 
much time and vexation in making the fringe, 
as the cross threads being cut, are easily 
drawn out by the 
ends, and the short 
bits in the selvage 
are picked out with 
a needle point. In 
narrower ribbon it 
would only be neces- 
sary to incise on one 
side. The fringe 
should always bea 
trifle deeper than the 
width of the ribbon, 
adeep fringe being | 
more pleasing than 
a shallower one. 

The ribbon is then 
folded down so that 
the one fringe just 
reaches to the other, 
and is then ready for 
painting. Painting 
on silk is somewhat 
different from other { 
painting, though the WU" 

| j 














materials used are 

the same. A_ few | ot 1." 

tubes of artist’s oil | ] : | | | 
} 


colors, securable in 
any large town, two 
or three small sable 

brushes, and a little || 
clear turpentine, are | 


all that is needed. } ( II it i. : 
AD 


Between the folds of myyee | yey 

the ribbon lay a 4 Wik hy | 
clean piece of blot- HL HH Hh \ 
ting paper totake up ‘| | . \ al 
any superfluous tur- — 


pentine and prevent spreading. Great care must 
be exercised to keep from soiling the silk, and 
to this end it is fastened to a smooth board 
with thumb tacks not through the ribbon, but 
merely lapping over the edges, while a second 
piece of blotting paper covers and protects the 


entire fringe and is also fastened with the 
tacks. 
It will be very difficult to design directly 


upon the silk, but where the decorator is 
sufficiently an artist to do so, it is all the bet- 
ter. The design may be stamped on as for 
embroidery, or drawn with a _ soft pencil, al- 
ways, however, with the extremest delicacy, 
fora wrong pencil mark cannot be erased 
and, if dark, will be very noticeable. If you 
should determine to paint upon the ribbon 
without previous drawing of outlines, it were 
well to have a pencil drawing of the design 
you want on a paper near at hand, for con- 
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stant reference, as this will greatly lessen the 
danger of mistakes. 

Let us suppose a spray of moss and violets, 
or perhaps maidenhair fern, is chosen, which 
will not necessitate any great variety of col- 
ors. First press a small quantity of the colors 
from the tubes, on a scrap of blotting paper, 
to absorb part of their oil, after which trans- 
fer them from the paper to a palette, a piece 
of glass or china platter, whichever is most 
convenient for use. The paints are then thin- 
ned with turpentine till they sink into the 
silk, but not thin enough torun and spread, 
which it will do if nearly pure turpentine is 
used. In this way paint the whole spray, 
mixing the colors with white and blue or 
black to produce the desired tints and shades. 

An appropriate quotation from a favorite 
author, or from the book for which the mark 
is intended, may be added, and make it still 
more tasteful. The lettering, as well as the 
finer stems, must be drawn with a very small 
brush well charged with color. 

Following is a suitable selection from Long- 
fellow, for a volume of poetry: 

‘Let others traverse sea and land, 

And toil through various climes, 

I turn the world round with my hands, 

Reading these poets’ rhymes.’’ 

Other decorative painting on silk is done in 
the same way, by the use of blotting paper 
and turpentine, and even the novice can soon 
develop considerable skill in using them. 





What Children Remember. 


What a sobering thing, to the parents of lit- 
tle children,should be the reflection that some 
trifling, thoughtless act or word, forgotten in 
an hour by the parent, may be the very thing 
that will stick in the child’s memory forever, 
popping up at intervals to old age itself, and 
always illustrating the parent in the mind! 
Meantime the serious things that the same par- 
ent does, with an intention to impress the 
child’s memory, are apt to be totally effaced 
in a day’s time. A child’s mind is the extra- 
sensitive plate of a camera in the broad sun- 
light; an instantaneous exposure is the one 
that remains; a longer uncovering means an 
over-exposure, and the impression is light- 
killed. A man, now in middle age, remem- 
bers that at the age of two years he was 
spanked by his father for a baby offense; it is 
his first recollection of anything, and one of 
his most vivid ones. Now this father was 
one of the kindest and most indulgent of par- 
ents, and not one other blow is remembered 
from him; and he always insisted as long as 
he lived, that he naver struck the boy, even 
in this probably very gentle but vividly re- 
membered infantile spanking; but the boy 
never had any doubt of it, and has not now. 
[Exchange. 


sncenincialllaa iat 
Not the ‘‘Irish” Potato.—‘The peculiarity 

of the Irish potato,so called, is in the fact that 

it is not Irish,’’ observes one of the potato ex- 

perts of the agricultural department at Wash- 

ington. ‘‘The potato originally grew wild in 

the fields of Chile, Peru and Mexico. Sir 
John Hawkins did not take it to Ireland until 

1565. Sir Francis Drake took it to England 

20 years afterwards. It did better, however, 

in Irelaud than anywhere else, and got its 
name, uo doubt, because of its early and ex- 

tensive cultivation in Ireland. Botanically it 
was originally known as the Batata Virgin- 

iana, but in after years it was properly iden- 

tified and classified as the Solanwn tuber- 

osum.”’ 








A Book of Poems by a negro, Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, with an introduction by Mr How- 
ells, is about to come from the press of Dodd, 
Mead & Co, New York city. Mr Howells 1s 
not the only man of letters who credits ° Dun- 
bar with a genuine poetic gift. 


The Jerry McAuley Mission in New York 
city, started by the reformed drunkard and 
evil doer of that name, has turned more than 
2000 persons from evil lives during a year 
past, while costing its supporters less than 
$6000. 

Slang.—It is the chief virtue of slang that it 
never needs definition. There is always a self- 
explanatory picturesqueness about it, amount- 
ing to revelation.—/ Bliss Carman. 
























































































































Mary and the Storm. 
MOSES TEGGART. 


I saw you, Mary, when you came 
In from the blinding storm; 

Your dark eyes flashed as if with flame, 
And radiant seemed your form. 

So much had the elements filled your face 
With a beauty wild and new, 

That I stood spellbound for a little space 
Nor spoke a word to you. 


Mary, you must have that within 
Awakes to the wind and rain; 

In thy boscm must be some joy akin 
To passion and to pain. 

The wintry storm that beats and stings 
And runs down every line 

Of less bright faces, only brings 
The roses out on thine. 


{Complete in Three Numbers—III.] 


A Division in the Coule. 


By Hamlin Garland, Author of Rose of Dutch- 
er’s Coolly. 


(Copyright 1896.1 


0? 


‘* Bring water! 
his brother. 

Bill knelt there with him, while the rest 
dashed water upon Jim’s face. At last he 
began to breathe like a fretful waking child 
and looked up into the scared faces above 
him, motioning the water away from him. 
The angry look came back into his face, but 
it was mixed with perplexity. 

He touched his hand to his face and brought 
it down covered with blood. ‘‘How much am 
I hurt?’’ he said fiercely. 

‘**Oh, nothing much,’’ Ike hastened to say; 
**it’s just a—’’ 

Jim struggled to his elbow and 
around him. ‘‘Did he da it fair?’’ 
manded of his companions. 

**Oh, yes; it was fair enongh,.’’ said Ike. 

Jim looked at Jack. ‘‘That thing didn't 
hit me with his ax, did he?’’ 

Jack grinned. ‘‘No, but [ was just a-goin’ 
to when Bill belted you one,’’ was the frank 
and convincing reply. 

Jim got up slowly and 
that settles it; it’s all right! 
man than Iam. That’s all I’ve got to say. 

He climbed back over the fence and led the 
way down to dinner without looking back. 

‘‘What give ye that lick on the side o’ the 
head, Jim?’’ his wife asked, when he sat 
down at the dinner table. ° 

‘*Never you mind,’’ he replied surlily, but 
he added, ‘‘Ike’s ax come off and give me a 
side-winder.’’ 

Bill carefully removed all marks of his 
strnggle and walked into dinner shamefacedly, 
all muscle gone out of his bulk of fat. His 
sudden return to primeval savagery grew 
monstrous in the cheerful kitchen, with its 
noise of children, sizzling meat and the clat- 
ter of dishes. The stove was not drawing well 
and Sarah did uot notice anything out of the 
way with Bill. 

**T never see such a hateful thing in all my 
life,’’ she said, referring to the stove. ‘‘That 
rhubarb duff won’t be fit for a hog to eat; 
the undercrust ain’t baked the least bit yet, 
and I have had it in there since fifteen min- 
utes after ‘leven.’’ 

Bill said, generously, ‘‘Oh, well, 
mind, Serry; we’ll worry it down 
way.’’ 

All through July and August Mrs Jim Har- 
key seemed to renew her endeavors to keep 
the sisters apart; she still carried spiteful 


gasped Ike, kneeling beside 


looked 


he de- 


faced Bill. 
You’re 


**Well, 
a better 


”” 


never 
s0me 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


tales to and fro, amplifying them with an 
irresistible histrionic tendency. It had be- 
come a sort of self-exonerating thing with 
her, too. She could not stop now without 
seeming to admit she had been miscmef-mak- 
ing in the past. If the sisters should come 
together, her lies would instantly appear. 

Emma grew morose, irritable and melan- 
choly; she was suffering for her _ sister’s 
wholesome presence, and yet she was so 
dominated by the mischief-maker that she 
dared not send word ‘or even mention the 
name of her sister in the presence of Mrs Jim. 

Mrs Jim came up tothe house to stay as 
Emma got too ill to work, and took charge of 
the house. The children hated her fiercely 
and there were noisy battles in the kitchen, 
constantly wearing upon the nerves of the 
sick woman who lay in the restricted gloom 
of the sitting-room bed chamber within hear- 
ing of it all. 

There were moments of peace only when 
Ike was in the house. Smooth as he was, 
Jim’s wife was afraid of him. There was 
something compelling in his low-toned voice; 
his presence subdued, but did not remove 
strife. 

His silencing of the tumult hardly arose 
out of any consideration for his wife, but 
rather from his inability to enjoy his paper 
while the clamor of war was going on about 
him. 

He was not a tender man and yet he prided 
himself on being a very calm and even-tem- 
pered man. He kept out of Bill’s way and 
considered himself entirely justitied in his 
position regarding the cow-bell. It is doubt- 
ful if he would have accepted an apology. 

Emma suffered acutely from Mrs Harkey’s 
presence; something mean and wearing went 
out from her presence, and her sharp, bold 
face was a constant irritation. Sometimes 
when she thought herself alone, Emma crawl- 
ed to the window which looked up the Coule 
toward Sarah’s home, aud sat there silently, 
longing to send out a cry for help. But at the 
sound of Jane Harkey’s step she fled back 
into bed like a frightened child. 

She became more and more childish and 
more flighty in her thoughts, as her time of 
trial drew near, and she became more subject 
to her jailers. She grew morbidly silent and 
her large eyes were restless and fuil of plead- 
ing. 

One day she heard Mrs Smith talking out in 
the kitchen: 

‘*How is Emmy to-day, Mrs Jim?’’ 

‘*Well, not extry. She ain’t likely to come 
out as well as usual this time, I don’t think,’’ 
was the brutally incautious reply; ‘‘she’s 
pretty well run down and I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if she had some trouble.’’ 

‘IT suppose Sarah will be down to help 
you,’’ said Mrs Smith, who knew of the trou- 
ble between the two sisters. 

‘“*Well, I guess not,—not 
told.”’ 

‘‘What has she told?’’ asked Mrs Smith in 
her sweet and friendly voice. 

‘*Why, she said wouldn't set 
this house if we all died.’’ 

*“*T never heard her say that, and I don’t 
believe she ever did say it,’’ said Mrs Smith 
firmly. 

Emma’s heart glowed with a swift rush of 
affection toward her sister and Mrs Smith; she 
wanted to cry out her faith in Sarah, -but she 
dared not. 

Mrs Harkey slammed the oven door vicious- 
ly. ‘‘Well, you can believe it or not, just as 
you like: L heard her say it.”’ 

‘*Well, I didn’t, so I can’t believe it.’ 

When Mrs Smith came in, Euima was ready 
to weep, so sweet and cheery was her visitor’s 
face. 

She found 
ever, for Mrs Harkey kept 
her visit. Once, while Mrs Jim 
luok at the pies, Mrs Smith 
‘*Don’t you believe what they say about 
Sarah; she’s just as kind as can be; I know 
she is; she’s looking down this way every 
day, and I know she’d come down if you 
would send for her. I’m yoing up that way 
and —”’ 

She found no further chance to sar any- 
thing, but from that moment Emma began to 
plan to let Sarah know how much she needed 


after what she’s 


she foot in 


uo chance to talk with her, how- 
near them during 
was out to 
whispered, 


her. She planned to hang out the cloth. She 
exaggerated its importance, in the way of an 
invalid, until it attained the significance of 
an act of treason. She felt like a criminal 
even in planning it. 

Several times in the night 
she had put the cloth out and 
his wife had seen it and torn it 
awoke two or three times to find herself  sit- 
ting up in bed staring out of the window, 
through which the moon shone and the muliti- 
tudinous sounds of the midsummer insects 
came sonorously. 

Once her husband said, ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter? It seems to me you’d rest better if you’d 
lay down and keep quiet.’’ His voice was 
low enough, but it had a peculiar inflection 
which made her sink back into bed by his 
side, shivering with fear and weeping silently. 

The next day Jim and her husband both 
went off to town to the circus, and Jim’s 
wife, after about 10 o’clock, said: 

‘*‘Now, Emmy, I’m going down to Smith’s 
to get a dress pattern, and I want you to 
keep quiet right here in bed. I’ll be right 
back; I'll get some water here and if you 
want—well, you won’t want anything else 
until I get back. I’ll run right down and 
right back.’’ 

After hearing the door close Emma lay there 
with wild eyes, listening; she waited until 
she felt sure Mrs Harkey was well out of the 
yard and she crept out of bed and crawled 
to the window. Mrs Jim was far down the 
road; she could see her blue dress and her 
pink sunbonnet. 

The sick woman seized the sheet and pulled 
it from the bed; the clothes came with it, but 
she did not mind that. She pulled herself 
painfully up the stairway and across the 
rough floor of the rough chamber to the win- 
dow which looked toward her sister’s house, 
and with a wild exultation she flung the sheet 
out and dropped on her knees beside the 
open window. 

She moaned and cried wildly as she waved 
the sheet. She had the note of a scared child 
in her voice. 

**O, Serry, quick—-oh, I 
Serry! I didn’t mean to be mean; 
see you so! Oh, dear, oh, dear! 
come quick.’’ 

Then space and the world slipped away and 
she knew nothing of time again until she 
heard the wild voice of Sarah below: 


she dreamed 
that Jim and 
down. She 


need you, 
I want to 
O Serry, 


come 


‘*Emmy, where are you, Emmy?’’ 

Then swift heavy tread of Sarah 
up the stairs, and then that dear old face 
shone upon her; the kind gray eyes full of 
fear and horror and love. 

Emmy lifted her arms like a child entreat- 
ing to be lifted. Her face so pititully eager 
went to the younger sister’s maternal heart. 
Why didn’t you send 


came the 


‘*You poor, dear soul! 
for me before?’ 

‘*O Serry, don’t leave me again, will you?”’ 

When Mrs Harkey returned,she found Sarah 
sitting by Emma’s side in the bed chamber. 
Sarah looked at her with all the grimness 
her jolly fat face could express. 

‘You ain’t needed here,’’ she said 
‘*Tf von want to do anything, find a man 
send him for the doctor—quick. If 
you'll be her murderer.’”’ 

Mrs Harkey was subdued by the solemnity 
of accusation in Sarah’s face and by Emma’s 
condition. She hurried down the Coule and 
sent a boy wildly galloping toward the town. 
Then she went home and sat down by her 
own hearthstone, feeling deeply injured. 


coldly. 
and 


she dies 


When the doctor came he found a poor httle 
boy baby crying in Sarah's arms. It was 
Emma’s seventh child, but the ever-sufficing 
mother love looked from her eyes undimmed, 
limitless as ever. 

**Willit live, 
said with a sigh. 

“Oh yes, said the doctor, 
as if its living were not entirely a blessing to 
itself or others. 

**Yes, I’ve seen lots of lusty children begin 
life like that. But,’’ he said to Sarah at the 
door, ‘‘she needs better care than the babe!’’ 

**She’ll git it,’’ said Sarah, with deep 
solemnity, ‘‘if I have to move over here—and 
live.’’ 


doctor? It’s so. little,’’ she 


I suppose so!”’ 


(The End.] 
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RUDYARD KIPLING. 





Under 


F RE this Offer. 


McClure’s [lagazine for 

Nov. and Dec., 1896... . 
Containing stories by Kip- 
ling, Stockton, Maclaren, 
and others—a dozen capital 
articles and upward of a 
hundred and fifty pictures. 


The licClure’s Early Life 

of Lincolm. ..... eee 
By Ida M. Tarbell. 250 pages, 
250 pictures. New facts, new 
documents, unpublished let- 
ters. Placed by C. A. Dana, 
Editor of the N. Y. Sun, 
among the ten best books 
that every American should 
be familiar with. 


Magazine, ; 
With | 
McClure’s, : 
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McClure’s, for 14 [lonths, 
The Early Life of Lincoln, 


IMPORTANT FEATURES IN MCCLURE’S FOR 1897: 





GENERAL U. 8S. GRANT. 





ZINE FOR 1897--52 NUMBERS-—for the special combination price 
of $1.85. 


Address 


52 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK. 
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Anew sweeten LIFE OF U. S. GRANT. 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND. 

Mr. Garland has studied the documentary records, has examined Grant’s letters, many of 
them unpublished, has visited in person the scenes of Grant’s life from West Point to Mexico, ana 
from Virginia to Oregon; he has interviewed scores of men who have known Grant rsonally. 
This first popular, authoritative and adequate Life of General Grant will be lavishly Tiinstrated 
with hundreds of pictures, including a great number of portraits. Jt will be the most fully, most 
splendidly illustrated Life of Grant ever published. 


Charles A. Dana’s Reminiscences. 


Relating to Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, Stanton, life in Washington and events at the front, 
during the years he was Assistant Secretary of War, and “the eyes of the administrator at the 
front,” as Lincoln said. All the members of Lincoln’s Cabinet and all the great generals of the 
War are dead. Therefore the recollections of Mr. Dana, Mr. Lincoln’s confidential and trusted 
representative at the front, are of the greatest national interest and importance. 


Lincoln, the Great W ar President. 


The new series of articles by Miss Tarbell will be pre-emi- 
nently a study of the man Lincoln from his inauguration, in 
March, 1861, to his death, in April, 1865. It will follow him day 
by day in Cabinet meetings, public receptions, and private in- 
terviews, picturing his daily life at the White House and at the 
Soldiers’ Home, and in his formal visiting of the departments 
and the camps, the battletields and the hospitals. It will show 
him the real head of the Government, exercising to the fullest 
the powers the Constitution gave him; the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army, providing money and men, making and unmakin 
Generals, directing military maneuvers; the counselor and fina. 
authority of every memberof hisCabinet and of theGovernment. 


a 
ipline’s First American Serial 
Kipling’s First erican Serial. 

It is called “Captains Courageous,” and sets forth the adventures of the son 
of an American railroad king who is swept off an Atlantic liner on the Grand 
Banks, rescued by a Gloucester fishing-boat (his story disbelieved) and com- 
pelled to work all summer with the fishing tleet, wilh much toil and many adven- 
tures. Begins in November. Followed by STEVENSON’S LAST ROMANCE. 


New Pictures of Palestine. 


Last spring the editor of MCCLURE’S organized a caravan, and accompanied 
by a photographer specially skilled and experienced in such work, made a tour of nearly the whole of Palestine, 
and took photographs of important places which the latest and most authoritative investigations have definitely 
connected with Biblical incident and history. These photographs have been reproduced with great care, and 
will make one of the most attractive features of MCCLURE’S through the coming months. 


“Tan Maclaren’s’”’ New Stories. 


All of the short stories that “Ian Maclaren” will write during 1897, with two exceptions, will appear in 
McCCLURE’S. There will be some new Drumtoclity stories (one yo agg in December), and new stories (not Scot- 
tish) in the splendid series to be published under the title “Children of the Cross.” 


Ten Famous Story-Tellers. 


New “Bonnie Briar Bush” stories, by Ian Maclaren. The first in December issue. Stories of Buccaneers and 
Pirates, by A. Conan Doyle, begin in March number. New complete short stories, by Rudyard Kipling, begin in De- 
eember. Splendid California stories by Bret Harte. Stories of The South by Ruth licEnery Stuart. tories by 
Frank R. Stockton. Short stories by two masters of humor and adventure, Robert{Barr and Anthony Hope. Stories 
in a new and fascinating vein by Joel Chandler Harris. New stories of the Southwest by Octave Thanet. 


Life Portraits of Great Americans. 


A collection of the finest portraits from life of Franklin, Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Jackson, Calhoun, 
Webster, Clay, and other Makers of the Union; many of them unpublished heretofore; edited by Charles Henry 
Hart, the distinguished authority in American Historical portraiture. The portraits in each case Extend Over 
Many Years, and show these great men at the important periods of their lives. 


HOW TO ACCEPT THIS OFFER. 


Send one dollar (the regular price of one year’s subscription) direct to the 8S. S. McCLURE COM- 
PANY, stating where you saw this offer. You will receive: (1) “The Early Life of Lincoln,” 
(2) the November and December McCuvure’s, and (3) McCiure’s for each month of 1897 as soon as 


published. 
Register letters containing cash. 


Address York Cc ity . 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Remit by N. Y./Draft or Money Order. 


Dept. L, « New 
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In addition to the above splendid offer, we will send THIS MAGA- 
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Marquette Building, Homestead Building, 
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THE BUSY WORLD. 


Roadside Bits in Europe—II. 


REV F. B. RICHARDS. 

Many of the everyday sights of a foreign 
land are very different from our own, and 
the ways of doing things have just enough 
novelty to be a source of constant interest to 
the traveler. As he comes across any such, 
his camera enables him to ‘‘snap’’ it up for 
future enjoyment. The accompanying picture 


shows the sort of milk cart that is common in 
The 


England. receptacle for the milk isa 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


Here is a picture of the mouth of the Lynn 
river, on tne Bristol channel, which river is 
also mentiond in Blackmore’s story. There 
are two charming towns situated here—Lyn- 
ton, high up on the cliff and Lynmouth, down 
at the mouth of the river. Both these places, 
and indeed this entire Devon coast, furnish 
most interesting scenery and a bracing at- 
mosphere which gives new life with every 
breath. 

The Devonshire and Cornwall coasts used 
to be famous for their daring smugglers. To 
guard against these a chain of coast-guards- 
men was established. Armed with powerful tel- 
escupes they patroled the coast,along the high 








A DRINK FROM THE MILK CART 


large copper cau, polished brightly, and all 
the utensils used are so clean and neat that 
the bicyclist, thirsty with his ride, cannot re- 
sist the temptation to try the milk, which, 
needless to say, he tinds very satisfactory. [Mr 
Richards seems to be enjoying his drink, 
Editor. 

The wheeling through the southern coun- 
ties of England is all delightful. The route 
of the writer lay especially through the cathe- 
dral towns, Winchester, Salisbury, Wells, ete. 





THE MOUTH OF THE RIVER. 


On beyond is Devonshire, a section of coun- 
try affording many beautiful views. 

Exmoor forest, so called, though the forest 
has long since disappeared, is a region of 
wild, upland moors, famous particularly for 
its delivious mutton, and also because it 1s the 
scene of Blackmore’s delightful novel Lorna 
Doone. As one rides along near the Doone 
valley, the figures of John Ridd, Lorna, Carv- 
er, the counselor, etc, rise in imagination. 


bluffs and headlands, keeping a sharp look- 
out for cargoes being landed surreptitiously. 
One such is shown in our picture. The pres- 
ent duties, however, are more particularly to 
keep watch for wrecks, in order that immedi- 
ate information may be sent to life-saving 
stations. 


nl - 


Thoughts for the Week. 


Sunday, Dec 13.—There is no service like 
his who serves because he loves.—[Sidney. 
Love, and do anything.—[St Augustine. 


Monday, Dec 14.—Thou oughtest to be nice, 
even to superstition, in keeping thy promises; 
and, therefore, thou shouldest be equally cau- 
tious in making them.—[ Fuller. 


Tuesday, Dec 15.—The notion seems to be 
that the amount of a man’s emotional capaci- 
ty is in exact correspondence with the weak- 
ness of his mind; but I have not discovered 
any such correspondence in the circle of my 
immediate acquaintance, and I do not believe 
that the wide reaching law of the correlation 
of growth includes any such correspondence 
among its incidents. There was abundant 
heart allied with Channing’s soaring mind, 
with Parker's strenuous thought.—/[Rev J. W. 
Chadwick. 


Wednesday, Dec 16.—Exactiy in proportion 
to the majesty of things 1a the scale of being 
is the completeness of their obedience. to the 
laws that are set over them.—/ Ruskin. 

Thursday, Dec 17.— 

Is it idle to dream that Nature shares 
Our joys, our griefs, our pastimes and 
cares’ 


our 


O. W.-Holmes. 


Friday, Dec 18.—We ought not to look back, 
unless it is to derive useful lessons from past 
errors and for the purpose of profiting by 
dear-bought experience.—[{George Washing- 
ton. 


Saturday, Dec 19.—Happiness is something 
which manifests itself, 1t cannot be acted, and 


true happiness, that happiness which is self- 
sufficient, which destroys vanity, which is in- 
different to the opinions of others, and in 
spite of the world’s irony has courage to show 
itself, is so rare and enviable that it is impos- 
sible not to reverence and admire it, however 
unusual and unforeseen may be the form in 
which we meet itin life.—[Sonya Kovalevsky, 


$$ 


Insurance Relief for the Unemployed. 

A system of insurance for the relief of the 
unemployed in winter has been started in 
Cologne, Germany, and the outcome of the 
experiment is awaited with interest by all 
students of social problems. It is known as 
the City of Cologne insurance society for the 
unemployed in winter. It co-operates with 
the general labor registry, a union composed 
of the various religious and trade societies 
whose object is to act as a medium between 
the employers and the working classes. Sim- 
ilar insurance societies have been successfully 
operated in Berne, Gallen and Basle, Swit- 
zerland, but the attempt has never before 
been made on so large a scale. Membership, 
which does not entitle to insurance, is acquir- 
ed by payment of an annual subscription of 
at least five mark (the mark being about 24c). 
Workmen not wishing to insure, but desiring 
to show their interest, may become members 
by payment of a reduced fee of three marks. 

The plan is as follows: Workmen not under 
18 years uf age, who have lived in Cologne 
at least two years, and who are in no way 
incapacitated for work, are eligible. On join- 
ing the society a person receives a_ special 
premium book containing the statutes and 
conditions and space for the insurance stamps 
by which he pays his regular weekly subscrip- 
tion. Except where the insurance is paid 
yearly or six months in advance, the books 
must be presented every two months to the 
cashier for inspection aud to cancel the 
stamps. Those members who have complete- 
ly fulfilled all obligations toward the society 
are specially considered at the general labor 
registry and work is procured for them if pos- 
sible, but in case employment cannot be found 
they are entitled to draw from the fund be- 
tween Dec 15 and March 15, a daily allowance 
of two shillings for the first 20 days, if mar- 














THE COAST GUARD. 


ried ora widower with children, or 1s 6d 
if unmarried. For the remainder of the max- 
imum of eight weeks, half that amount is al- 
lowed. The allowance-cannot be drawn until 
five days after notice has been given that 
work cannot be found. Workmen who have 
given notice must, when requested by the 
cashier, appear twice daily ata place desig- 
nated by him,and if work of any kind is then 
offered, they cannot refuse it. A person in- 
sured has no claim if he has not paid up his 
insurance in full, if he has neglected to have 
his payments entered as proscribed, if he was 
without work at the time of contracting in- 
surance; if he lost employment through sick- 
ness or old age and has claims against sick 
funds; or if he leaves Cologne. 

Report No 399 of the foreign office of Great 
Britain contains a full account of the society, 
with the statutes and laws in full, together 
with a dstailed account of the general labor 
registry. 














Country Mail Distribution. 


A. L. BANCROFT. 


[Concluded,] 

The responsible custodian of the depot 
described in last week’s issue, should be al- 
lowed to share it with his neighbor, if he 
wishes to do so, and be able to procure extra 
keys for him, or the neighbor could exercise 
his rights and have a depot for his exclusive 
use by making the required deposit and plac- 
ing 1t properly on the regulation post. 

The depots should be placed where they 
would be the most convenient to the users 
and to the postman, and all should bear the 
number of the block and the name of the road 
on which located. When several are located 
in the same block they should all bear the 
number of that block, and be followed by the 
same distinguishing letter that is used for the 
depot holders’ entrance number: 36, 36 a, 36 
b, ete. 

It, should not be unlawful for people to 
deposit unstamped letters and small packages 
in the depots for the holders of them. 

The postman should be required to deposit 
all of his mail in the regular U S mail depots 
and not to deliver any to any one, personally, 
or place them in any receptacle of any other 
form; also to take mail only from the depots 
and not from individuals. 

In addition to distributing and collecting 
the mail, the postman should be allowed to 
do errands for the people along his route, such 
as making light purchases, obtaining money 
orders, registered letters and postage stamps, 
exchanging library books, etc, for which he 
would make his own charge. This would be 
a convenience to the people and would add to 
his compensation, and in time it would come 
to be considered as a factor when fixing his 
compensation for the country mail distribut- 
ing service. In order not to detain the post- 
man, orders or directions for this service 
could be written out by the people and put in 
conspicuous envelopes addressed to him, 
which envelopes he, the postman, would him- 
self furnish, and be deposited with the outgo- 
ing mail, where the postman would find them 
as he made his collections. Small packages 
procured could be deposited in the depots and 
the larger ones taken from the postman at 
the roadside. 

By using acart and two horses, changing 
each day, a postman could probably serve 40 
to 50 miles ef road six days in a week; or 
with a‘‘motor rig’’ even longer routes could be 
served. 

As in the route planned out for central 
Contra Costa, the route might pass through 
several towns. Starting out from the com- 
mencement of his route, the postman would 
take the mail for all the depots between his 
starting place Sand the first postoffice visited 
on his regular route. With this plan estab- 
lished, the residents would _ many of them 
change their postoftices from a near one to one 
farther away but which would be visited by 
the postman before passing their entrances, 
so that their mail would be deposited in their 
dépots by the postman as he passed, rather 
than for them to go to the nearer postoffice 
for it themselves. At the first postoftice visit- 
ed after starting out, the postman should 
leave all the mail collected from the depots 
aud take the mail for the depots along his 
route between that postoftice and the next one 
to be called at, and the same at all the post- 
offices on his route. ° 

It would be necessary for the postman to 
stop at every depot to collect mail whether he 
had any to deposit or not. This would 
make his duties uniform, and his trips should 
be very regular as to the time of passing 
along his route. 

As the postman drives up to each depot he 
should sound his bugle to give notice to all 
within hearing that he was passing. Bonds 
would probably be required from the postman, 
the same as is probably done from the city 
deliverers. 

It goes almost without saying that the mail 
should be addressed to the mail depot by road 
and block number in connection with the 
postofiice: Mr Karl A. Bancroft, M D, 41a, 
Granvilie Way, Walnut Creek, Cal. 

In extending this service of free distribution 
of mail to wayside mail depots hereafter, if it 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


is done only after the county has established 
the ten-block system throughout the entire 
county, and the house entrances have been 
numbered, it will then be upon the proper 
basis. Make that the first condition. It 
should in every instance be a county matter, 
and the roads of the entire county be includ- 
ed in one general plan or system. Otherwise 
it would surely become badly confused. If 
done as it should be, the numbers would all 
extend from the county seat outward, in a 
regular orderly way. It is very important 
that the entire county be planned out at one 
time, and the sooner thereafter that the work 
of blocking and the -placing of the block 
stones and entrance numbers is done, the 
better. When this is done, the mail depots 
and mail distribution could follow, and the 
country could have an efticient mail service 
and one that should be permanently pleasing 
and satisfactory to all. Even ifa small rental 
was charged for the depots, tbe same as is 
charged for the boxes at the postoftice, it 
would still be a great stride forward for the 
country people. 

If country stage roads were blocked, it 
would be practicable and most convenient to 
the people in sparsely settled sections to have 
country mail depots located at convenient 
points a mile or two apart along the whole 
length of the stage routes, and have the driver 
stop regularly at all of them and collect and 
deposit the mail, which he would have re- 
ceived from the previous postoffices. Let him 
act as distributing postman along his route 
the same as a special postman would do in 
more thickly settled sections. Several families 
along and near the routes could all have keys 
and make use of the same depot. The stage 
drivers now on some routes throw off the 
mail for some of the peuple whose entrance 
they pass, or drop it into a soap box or some 
such receptacle nailed up on their gate posts. 
These wayside mail depots would afford many 
of the conveniences of a country postoftice 
and save many along journey to the post- 
offices at the distant towns. The stage driver 
could do errands, make purchases, etc, the 
same as the distributing postman. 

This plan is entirely feasible, and the pre- 
paratory work of blocking these roads in thin- 
ly settled sections need not be done upon an 
expensive basis. It is important that the 
ten-block system should be planned out for an 
entire county in order thatit may be syste- 
matic and orderly, as shown above, having 
all roads begin at the end nearest the court- 
house at the county seat, which should be the 
center of the system, etc. The roads could 
be arranged in lengths, named and a descrip- 
tive list made of them, with but trifling or no 
expense, and the work of actual blocking 
could be done as needed on roads where 
mail distribution was to be established. The 
block division points should be shown by 
substantial, permanent block stones; but they 
need be put only at the mile points on one 
side of the road, near road junctions and road 
crossings, and near entrances to commence 
with, and the others could be added later, as 
the country filled up,if it ever did so. If work 
was started on such a basis, it would never 
have to be undone. It could be added to and 
none of it be wasted. 

The two routes as planned out for Contra 
Costa county both commence at Martinez, the 
county seat, which is situated at the north- 
ern edge of the county, and extend along 
Coutra Costa Highway (which also begins at 
Martinez), south passing the towns of 

acheco at No 100, Walnut Creek at No 220, 
Alamo at No 296 and stopping at Danville at 
No 350—17.5 miles from Martinez. On return- 
ing one day, the roads on the west of Contra 
Costa Highway toward San Francisco, are 
served, and on alternate days those on the 
east, towards Mt Diablo, are served. This 
gives Contra Costa Highway, as far as Dan- 
ville, a daily service and the country on each 
side of it a service every second day. This 
section is rather thinly populated. In more 
thickly settled parts, more than one service a 
day might be provided for. 

a a 

No Classes.—We don’t believe in classes in 
the United States. Thereis just one class un- 
der our flag, and all of us belong to it.—[ Wil- 
iam McKinley. 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 

6. CHARADE—My first is beforé mentioned, 
my second is not me, my third is an insect, 
and my whole is diligent. 

7. Cross Worp Enicma— 

My first is in dog but not in cat, 

My second is in mouse but not in rat. 
My third is in collar but not in button, 
My fourth is in eating but not in glutton. 
My fifth is in monkey but not in ape, 
My sixth is in berry but not in grape. 
My seventh is in elder but not in parson, 
My eighth is in fire as well as in arson. 
My whwle denotes the time of year 

That brings to us such right-good cheer. 

8. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

U. CAKT FAN IN MUG. 

9. . NUMERICAL EniGmMa—Several 15—22—14 
thieves tried to make a 7—16—9-4 on two 8— 
20—17—11—23, who had the 19—13—6--4 wishes 
of all the people. Some 1 to 23 made 5—-2—21 
on the 12—2—18 men, who, when they saw the 
array against them, concluded that discretion 
was the better part of valor and 3—16—10. 

10. Rersus—An old saying that farmers do 
not like 

pOT oooo0000 & FU in AH sick. 





Good Reading Cheap.—Perhaps no better op- 
portunity has ever heen offered to our readers 
than that made by McClure’s magazine, which 
will be found on another page. The Early 
Life of Lincoln, which is offered in connec- 
tion with the magazine for 14 months, has been 
called by Charles A. Dana a_ book which no 
American should failto read. Furthermore, the 
Life of General Grant by Hamlin Garland (who 
is the author of the story just completed in our 
issue this week), which is to he published asa 
serial in McClure’s, will undoubtediy be high-, 
ly instructive as well as interesting. In fact, 
the whole announcement of stories and arti- 
cles by eminent authors has seldom been 
equaled. We advise all our readers to take 
advantage of the very generous offers made. 


Only One 
Standard 


You and we may differ as to 
money standards and out of 
our very differences good may 
come. But we won't differ as 
to the merits of one standard 
emulsion of cod liver oil. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION has 
won and held its way for 
nearly 25 years in the world of 
medicine until to-day it is al- 
most as much the standard in 
all cases of lung trouble, and 
every condition of wasting 
whether in child or adult as 
quinine is in malarial fevers. 

Differ on the money ques- 
tion if you will, but when it 
comes to a question of health, 
perhaps of life and death, get 
the standard. 


Your druggist sells Scott’s Emulsion. 


Two sizes, 50 cts. and $1.00 
SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 


































We number among our rep- 
resentatives a vast number 
that make big money work- 
ing for us in spare moments. 
Kindly investigate, particulars free, and if you 
desire a Souvenir we will mail a valuable 
sample of our goods in Solid Silver upon receipt 
of three two cent stamps for postage etc. Address 
Standard Silver Ware Co., Boston, Mass. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Coasting. 


RUFUS CLARK LANDON. 


Ah, well do I remember our coasting on the 
hill! 

There was clumsy Jack and stuttering Mac, 
and belter-skelter Bill; 

There was Jed and Hod and Ichabod, Uriel 
and Tobias— 

But I haven't time to rhyme each name, and 
meution each alias. 


How merrily we climbed the hill, and how we 
disagreed ! 

For each boy said, ‘‘I’m sure my sled can 
make the greatest speed!’’ 

But when the summit we had reached,'and 
stood there in a row, 

Not one was there who seemed to care to be 
the first to go! 


For each one owned the fastest sled 
have doubtless guessed, 

And each one wished the jolly fun of passing 
all the rest! 

So, with a crafty subterfuge, each sought to 
gain his point, 

And, tu deceive, one made believe his sled 
was out of joint. 


as you 


But when at last, impatient, and desperate as 
well, 

Some lad would start, just like a dart, and 
dash ahead pell mell,— 

Then, presto, change! that patient boy took 
not another view, 

Nor stopped to cure that broken joint, as 
down the hill he tiew! 


And all the rest would follow, like a flock of 
crazy sheep, 
And glide along, with shout and song, adown 
the giddy steep! 
nn 


How Scarecrow Earned a New Name. 
FRANK H. SWEET 


Jobn Scarecrow was hired boy on Silas 
Tefft’s milk farm. Of course, Scarecrow was 
not his name, but when he applied to old 
Silas for work, and said that his name was 
John, and nothing else, he was told that he 
must have a double name, there were half a 
dozen Johns on the place already. So when 
one of the men suggested Scarecrow, in deri- 
sion of his haggard and grotesque appearance, 
it was adopted with acclamation. And the 
boy’s indignant protests were received with 
loud guffaws of laughter. That was two years 
ago. No one knew where he came from. He 
was very reticent about his antecedents, but 
by putting one thing and another together 
they had a strong suspicion that he had rnn 
away from some town poor farm. The words 
‘foverseer,’’ ‘*pauper,’’ and selectmen’”’ 
always filled him with terror, and caused him 
to look round apprehensively, as though he 
was fearful of being pursued. 

Silas Tefft’s farm was a hard place, so the 
men declared.—long hours, hard work and 
poor pay. Bnt John Scarecrow seemed to 
think it a very Eden of comfort and luxury. 
He was up with tbe earliest of the hired men, 
and always intensely anxious to make him- 
self useful. Hardship and discomforts and 
slights were accepted as a matter of course, 
but when he was spoken to kindly, or favored 
in any way, his wondering pleasure and 
gratitude knew no bounds. 

And however exacting Silas Tefft might be 
in the matter of hours and wages, his table 
was always generous. At first the boy ate 
doubtfully, as though he was afraid of being 
watched and erdered away from the table. 
But when he found that instead of allowanc- 
ing them Silas Tefft always urged them to eat 
more, he began, apparently for the first time 
in his life, to fully satisfy the cravings of his 
hunger. As the days and weeks went by, his 
starved, lank figure began to fill ou. and show 
increased activity. 

Color began to creep into his cheeks and 
laughter into his queer little cracked voice. 
And in spite of their pranks and good-humor- 
ed raillery everybody about the place soon 
grew to like the grotesque little fellow who 
Was so eager to please them. After awhile 
one of them gave him a hat and another a 
pair of shoes, and another an old jacket; and 
he soon discarded his old ‘‘togs,’’ but the 
name still stuck. 

One Sunday morning when the family and 
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the men had gone to church, Scarecrow was 
left to see to things. He took his primer and 
went out on the porch to study. It was early 
autumn, and on the hillsides across the valley 
the maples and beeches were beginning to 
assume glowing tints. Hundreds of bees were 
hovering about the honeysuckle which cover- 
ed the porch, and through the opening in the 
vines he could see the cows grazing content- 
edly in the broad fields below the barn. 
Across the stubble, quail whistled cheerily to 
each other, and from somewhere down in the 
garden he could hear a robin calling to his 
mate. 

It was hard to steel his senses against all 
these outside attractions. But Scarecrow had 
a@ vast amount of determination stowed away 
in his neglected mind, and he beut resolutely 
over his book and placed both hands upen his 
ears. Even the house dog who wagged his 
tail enticingly and gazed up wistfully into 
his face could not arouse him. Bunt at last 
his head was brought up suddenly by a ‘‘ Hey, 
there, boy! Folks to home?’’ 

Two ragged, disreputable looking tramps 
stood before him. One heid a short,’ knobby 
stick in his hand, and the other carried a 
small bundle tied in a red handkerchief. 
Scarecrow looked them over comprehensively. 
**What d’ you want?’’ he asked. 

‘**Oh, nothin’ pertic’ler,’’ answered the 
man with the stick as he stepped unconcern- 
edly on the porch and sat down on the bench 
beside the boy. ‘‘Jes’ culled to pass a how- 
de-do. So you say they’ve all gone to meetin’, 
hey?’’ 

**T didn’t say nothin’ about it.’’ 

‘*Didn’t? Well, never mind, I must ’a 
heard it somewhere. Mighty fine place you’ve 
got here.’’ 

The boy was silent. 

‘*Yes’day was the first day o’ the month,’’ 
went on the man, refiectively. ‘‘I ‘spose the 
boss took in stacks 0’ money when he went 
round collectin’?’’ 

1, **Come, quit this foolin’!’’ growled the other 
man, angrily. ‘*Tell the boy what you want, 
an’ be done with it.’’ 

‘*Easy, Jake, easy! Nothin’ ain’t done 
right ina hurry. Folks won’t be back from 
meetin’ in less ’n two hours.’’ Then, turning 
suddenly to Scarecrow, he added, with a 
wicked gleam in his small eyes: ‘‘Now, 
sonny, s’pose you show me where the 
money’s hid.’’ 

Scarecrow’s face had grown white, and he 
trembled violently as he rose slowly to his 
feet. ‘‘1 don’t know nothin’ about any 
money,’’ he faltered. 

**No? Well, you 


Ya? 


know where old Teff 
sleeps, an’ where he’s likely to keep his 
papers an’ vallybles. You jest show us to his 
room an’ help all you kin, an’ we’ll give you 
a pile o’ money. We’m good-natered folks, 
we air. Only you mus’ step lively!’’ 

But into Scarecrow’s eyes a new expression 
had come. His face was still white and his 
knees trembled as violently as ever, but his 
voice was perfectly steady. “I won’t! You’n 
beat me, an’ kill me if you want to, but I 
won't help you—one—bit to rob Mr Tefft. 
He’s been good to me. If you try to rob him 
I’ll fight, an’ holler, an’ do everything I kin 
to hender you,’’’ his voice rising in passion- 
ate protest. 

‘*Here, give me that rope, Bill!’’ cried the 
man called Jake. ‘‘I’ll fix him!’’ and in 
spite of the boy’s resistance he was quickly 
bound and gagged and thrown violently into 
one corner of the porch. The man gave him 
a brutal kick and followed his companion 
into the house. Scarecrow heard them tramp- 
ing noisily from room to room and opening 
drawers and boxes. 

In his haste the man had not bound him 
very securely; moreover, Scarecrow’s hands 
were small. At the end of ten minutes he 
found that he could slip one hand from the 
rope. After that it was a comparatively easy 
matter to free himself. 

The tramps were now in the pantry, help- 
ing themselves to Mrs Tefft’s Sunday dinner. 
He could hear the dishes rattle and their loud 
exclamations of satisfaction as they discover- 
ed some new delicacy. They did not seem to 
be in a hurry. 

Moving quietly from the porch Scarecrow 
hurried down the lane to the barn, keeping 


behind the ‘‘pussy cat’’ willows’ and hazel 
bushes. But when he reached the barn he 
found that all the horses excepting Old Nick 
had been let out to pasture. Old Nick was 
what the men called a ‘‘wicked horse’’ and 
was never trusted to any ci the new hands, 
Scarecrow admired him excessively, he was 
so strong and masterful, and had such an in- 
dependent way of shaking his head. Jately 
the boy had been trying to propitiate him by 
offerings of apples and corn; but so far, had 
never dared to approach him from behind, or 
to try to gain his back. 

But he never thought of these things now. 
There was no time to lose if he wished to 
save his employer’s money. In a moment he 
had bridled Old Nick and was leading him 
from the stable. And apparently tke horse 
was too much astonished by the suddenness 
of the movement to make resistance. Once 
outside Scarecrow led him cautiously along 
the hedge of willows and hazel bushes until 
they were at quite a distance from the house, 
then finding a convenient stone he climbed 
nimbly upon his back. 

At first Old Nick had been so pleased at 
leaving the barn that he walked along quietly, 
but finding the boy did not remove the bridle 
he soon beyan to shake his head impatiently. 
When he felt the slight form upon his back 
he sprang forward with a snort of anger. 

But Scarecrow had not ridden the animals 
to water for two years for nothing. As the 
horse flew along the country road he only 
clung the closer, and instead of trying to stop 
him he struck him again and again with his 
open hand to make him go faster. 

Silas Tefft was seated near the open win- 
dow of the little country church when he 
heard the wild clatter of Old Nick’s feet com- 
ing down the hill. One amazed look and he 
was hurrying to the door, knowing intuitive- 
ly that something was wrong. Several of his 
men followed him, and strong hands grasped 
the bridle. 

There were a few hurried questions and 
answers and then a dozen men ran for their 
horses and were soon speeding away toward 
the farm. Scarecrow followed them as rapid- 
ly as possible on foot. When he arrived at 
the farm he found that the robbers had been 
captured, and were being led away to the 
county jail. 

Silas Tefft rarely commended one of his 
hands. But that evening he glanced across 
the table at Scarecrow and said approvingly: 

**You done fust rate, Scarecrow!’’ Then 
something else seemed to occur to him, for 
he rose slowly to his feet and looked down 
the table at the two long rows of faces turn- 
ed toward him. 

**Look here, men,’’ he said, interrogative- 
ly, ‘‘Scarecrow don’t seem jest the right sort 
o’ name for that boy. What d’ you think?’’ 

Scarecrow never rose from that table. After 
supper it was John Fearless, by unanimous 
consent, who went round shaking hands with 
the men and receiving their cougratulations. 


Poor Boys Who Have Risen.—A candidate 
for office has said that there has been no 
chance in the past 25 years for a poor boy to 
rise. His attention is called to Gov McGraw 
of Washington, who once drove a street car in 
San Francisco; Lawyer Black, the newly 
elected governor of New York, spent his child- 
hood in poverty on small farm. Scores of sim- 
ilar instances might be quoted. 

¢ - — 


A Snake Story.—A St Louis newspaper is 
responsible for this assertion: The Dakotas, 
Montana and Wyoming are the statesin which 
the most wonderful specimen of American 
reptile 1s found—a snake which is able to 
mimic the call of any of the bird family. One 
which some government naturalists were re- 
cently watching imitated the call of the Bob 
White to perfection. 


Cranberry Picking is performed by the chil- 
dren of Dennisport, Cape Cod, Mass, every 
fall, and this year the 33 pupils of the Den- 
nisport grammar school earned an aggregate 
of $1072.91, an average of $32.51 apiece. 
when 
hard. 


Weariness 
restive sloth 
{Shakespeare. 


can snore upon the flint 
finds the down pillow 








A Boy’s Locomotive. 





Here is a picture of an exact model, built 
by a boy, of the celebrated locomotive 999, 
which holds the wvurld’s record for speed. The 
model 1s one-twentieth the size of the origi- 





nal, being 174 inches long and 4inches high, 
and contains over 1000 pieces, all of them 
made by the young builder. The engine 
runs perfectly, and the boiler has sustained a 
pressure of 90 lbs to the square inch. The 
fuel is alcohol. The young mechanic who 
has accomplished this feat is Willis Brown, 


of Waltham, Mass. 
exccosailillllitiliisim 

Have You Tried This ?—Some very laughable 
mistakes are made in youthful cookery. Salt 
gets in where sugar ought to he, mustard 
takes its turn in the ginger snaps, cream of 
tar refusesar to raise the biscuit when bak- 
ing powder should have been used, flour is 
omitted in the fruit cake and flavorings are 
badly mixed, but Maud broke the record 
when she mistook the bottle of sewing ma- 
chine oil for lemon extract when baking her 
picnic cake. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 





A Riding Club Proposed.—I was much inter- 
ested in the talk about horses, as I have one 
myself that I can mde and drive, and I enjoy 
the sport very much. Thereis a riding clu 
in this place composed of about 20 members. 
Suppose some of you in other places try to 
organize one next spring, as it would be too 
late this fall. I'd like to receive letters from 
anyone.—{An Ohio Boy, Box 65, Alexan- 
dria, O. 


A Young Defender.—I have been noticing the 
reat interest some of you have been taking 
in behalf of the innocent little birds. Thank 
God, there are some young folks who are no- 
ble enough to stand up for the beautiful inno- 
cent little creatures that He gave us to make 
ao happy and to do us good.—[{Snow 
rd. 


Letters Received.—We have received very in- 
teresting letters (which were not of suflicient 

eneral interest to a? from Tom Boy, 

igeon, Dixie, G. , Farmer’s Lassie, Dew- 
drop, Carrie, hioky ’ Biddy, Oriole, Robin, 
A. 5S., Golden Rod, R. R., Sister Nan, Verna 
Post. 


Correspondence.—Belle Turner, 15, Attica, O, 
would like to correspond with some of the 





Tablers of about ber age; so would Nellie 
Hight, 17, Box 726, Saco, Me. Box 223, 
Wattsburg, Pa, would hke a letter from 
Hoot Owl. Lulu Myers, Lock, O, has stamps 


for anyone who will send for them. M. a 
(a girl of 16), Box 940, Brattleboro, Vt, would 
like to correspond with any of the boys and 

irls who will write her. ‘Lily Pond can get 
Folly by writing Genevieve Beaty, Van Hall, 
Laurel, S C 


The Bear in the Camp.— —Not long ago I saw 
a bear in the corn we were harvesting, and 
the next morning we went in the apple or- 
chard and saw apples gnawed, and where she 
had been in the tree, and after a while we 
saw hercubs. I am twelve years old and 
work out. My mother is iiving but my tather 
is dead.—[William Joseph Thomas. 

Isn’t it Thrilling?—Did any of the Tablers 
ever read Elsie Venner? *Isn’t it thrilling? 
I wish every Tabler would send in the 
weight of the heaviest boy or girl they know, 
that is extraordinary. I know a girl who is 
12 years old and weighs 1374 lbs. Tom Boy’s 
Cousin must be a hustler.—[ Uncle Jinx. 





Wants to Do to Stule.—I wants to do to stule 
awful bad. I fink it would be real nice to 
do and tarry my books in a ittle satchel and 
bing ’em home adin at nite. I wants to do 
an’ dit weal smart like my ittle brover and 
sister. Sometimes brover tums home and 
says lots smart fings which he learned at 
stule. Sometimes he tums home and frows 
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‘ ‘The Youths 
© (@mpanion 


Madame Nordica’s article, 
Nilsson, Albani and Emma Juch, gives very practical advice on 
choice of teacher, diet, practice, etc., its object being 


Dow to Crain the Voice. 


The girl who wants to “be somebody” has been specially 
considered in the choice of Companion contributions for 1897. 
There will be many articles of the helpful type of those entitled 
“‘ Nursing as a Career” and “ Flower-Growing for Profit.” 





One of the most beautiful CALENDARS issued this year 
will be given to each New Subscriber to The Companion. 


It is made up cf Four Charming Pictures in color, beautifully executed. 
The subjects are delightfully attractive. 
Calendar is published exclusively by THE YouTH’s COMPANION and could not 
be sold in Art Stores for less than One Dollar. 


Subscription Price of The Companion $1.75 a Year. 





New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it at once 
with name and address and $1.75 will receive 
FREE — The Youth's 
subscription is received till January 1, 1897; 
FREE — Christmas, New Year’s and Easter 
PREE — The Compani 
fully colored souvenir 
The Companion has ever offered : nes 
And The Companion Pifty-two Weeks, a fall year, to Jan. 1,1898. 
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To January 1, 1898, including the Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers for tw 
the Twelve-Color Companion Calendar for 1897 (the most artistic,and expensive color production the domgomal 
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American Agriculturist, 


BOTH PAPERS TO JANUARY 1, 
Address AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ~ - 


1898, 


FOR ONLY 82.25 IN ADVANCE. 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New Y~rk City 
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his satchel on the sofaand says,‘‘Shortstop!’’ 
Sometimes it wolls off on the floor an’ he says 
**Foul!’’ When he says foul I dits weal hun- 
gry, it makes me fink of Tanksdivin and 
Trismas. My mamma an fapa says I must be 
weal dood so I drow fas,den I tin do to stule, 
too. Ise been weal dood, an don’t you tink, 
it’s been free long nites, an’ they won’t let 
me do yet. Deed! Ise ditin’ weal tross, an’ 
if they won’t let me do to stule, they dot to 
let me help Allie bake torn takes. But she 
says ittle dirls when they first bedin to bake 
torn takes sometimes don’t know how many 


+ 


to eat; so Ise tross adin.—[S. E. N. 


What Shall She Do?—I have a nice black po- 
ny, six years old, called Jessie. I want a bi- 
cycle very much and mamma says I can have 
one if I willsell the pony. Will some of the 
Tablers say what they would do? My pony 
is gentle and I harness her and drive her 
anywhere I wantto. I would like to hear 
from sone of the other Tablers.—({Ruth Lew- 
is, Ellenburg Depot, N Y. 


Holly is Like This.—In answer to Pond 
Lily, the holly that is used at Christmas is an 
evergresn shrub which has bright shining 
green leaves, shaped some like the oak leaf, 
only smaller.—| Peach Blossom. 








Wants Boys’ Pictures, Also.—I think it would 
be very nice to start letter circle, as Farmer 
Boy says. I am a girl of 15 and would like to 
see some pictures of the boys as well as the 
girls. I would like to ee with any 
of the boys and girls who read and write in 
this paper.—[Humming Bird. 
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AGold Watch: 


W. G. Baker pays you well to introduce Teas, 
Spice4 and Baking Powder. Just go among your 
friends and sell a mixed order, amounting in total to 
50 Ibs. for a Waltham Gold Watch and Chain or a 
Decorated Dinner Set; 25 Ibs for a Solid Silver Watch 
and Chain; lv lbs. for a Solid Gold Ring; 180 Ibs. for a 
Ladies’ High-Grade Bicycle; or sell 75 Ibs. for a Boy’s 
Bicycle; 100 Ibs. for a Girl’s Bicycle; 200 lbs. for a 
gentlemen’s High-Grade Bicycle; 30 Ibs. for a Fairy 
Tricycle; 25 lbs. for an Autoharp; 8 Ibs. for a pair of 
Barney & Berry skates. Eapress or freght paid if cash is 
sent with order. Send address on postal for Catalogue, Order- 
sheet and particulars. 


W. G. Baker (Dept R), 9777" 8°lWiass. 


Breas complete Catalorue or AP Noe Yor os 
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Some Choice New Books. 


A PorutaR HANDBOOK OF THE ORNITHOLOGY 
or EasteRN North America, by Thomas 
Nuttall; second revised and annotated edition 
by Montague Chamberlain, in two volumes, 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co. The first edi- 
tion of Nuttall’s manual was published in 
1832, and so accurate and complete was the 
work that no new edition was needed till 1891, 
when Mr Chamberlain published his first re- 
vised edition with notes. Thus, for more than 
50 years Nuttall’s manual may be said to 
have been the standard book on the birds of 
eastern North America, and now having been 
brought down to date by Mr Chamberlain, it 
still retains its place as the most valuable 
handbook on the subject for the library and 
for the student. The text is written ina 
popular style which is interesting to those 
who love birds and do not care for dry tech- 
nicalities. Another feature is the large num- 
ber of illustrations, of which 110 are in colors. 
The publishers have done their share to make 
the work unusually attractive, as the volumes 
are handsomely bound and neatly printed on 
fine paper. Sold by Orange Judd Company, 
price $7.50. 
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Sweet Pea REVIEW, a pamphlet of 32 pages 
giving a classified description of all the best 
new and old varieties of sweet peas, illustrat- 
ed with several half-tone plates. Published by 
the Sunset seed and plant company, San 
Francisco, Cal; sold by Orange Judd Com- 
pany, price 25c. 


VEGETABLES UNDER GLAss, a little hand- 
book telling how to till the soil 12 months in 
the year, by Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, 
Pa. A neatly illustrated pamphlet of 95 pages 
giving accounts of the methods pursued by 
successful market gardeners, especially at 
Philadelphia and Boston. Sold by Orange 
Judd Company, paper 25c, cloth 30c. 


News Notes of Science. 

An abscess in @ man’s brain was located by 
the surgeons of St Luke’s hospital in Phila- 
delphia by studying the peculiarities it caused 
in his speech and thought, and then success- 
fully removed. Itis only within a few years 
that the functions of the brain have been lo- 
ealized so as to make an operation like this 
possible. 

The greatest irrigation scheme yet is that of 
a Swiss scientist, Raoul Pictet, who has been 
studying the climatic conditions in Egypt and 
proposes to flood the desert of Sahara with 
water from the Nile. His plan is to build 
great heaters of sheet iron over -the rivers to 
convert the water into steam for power. The 
water could be raised to 150 degrees under the 
terrific solar heat and a huge heater or boiler 
of this kind covering two acres would furnish 
2000 horse power. 

\ distinguished French chemist, Henri 
Moissan, made atiny diamond in the pres- 
ence of an audience at New York not long 
ago. His diamonds so far are tvo small to 
have any commercial value. The process is 
to fuse carbon under pressure, with an elec- 
trical furnace. 

Flammarion, the astronomer, says the at- 
mosphere on Mars is so different from ours, 
that an inhabitant of that planet would weigh 
70 times less than an inhabitant of the earth of 
the same size. ‘‘The inhabitants of Mars,’’ he 
says, ‘‘cannot be like us, but they may be much 
more perfect than we, physically, and incom- 
parably higher in the sphere of intellect.’’ 

The power of suggestions to produce illusions 
is demonstrated by Prof Scripture of Yale. 
A person is placed in a quiet room and told 
that when a telegraph sounder clicks a very 
faint tone will be turned on, and that this 
tone will be slowly increased. As _ soon 
as he hears it, he is to press a telegraph key. 
The tone is produced several times, and then 
the signal is given, but no tone produced. 
The person experimented on continues to 
hear it as often as the signal is given. Fora 
test as to tonch, a light pith ball is dropped 
regularly on the back of the hand to the sound 
of the metronome. After a few times it is not 
necessary to drop the ball. The person feels 
the touch by pure hallucination. , 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


Just for Fun. 


‘*Minnie has been in to see me to-day,’’ 
said a little five-year old, ‘‘and she behaved 
like a lady.’ 

‘*Aand I 
mother. 

‘*Yes, indeed I did; I turned sumersets for 
her on the bed.’’ 


hope you did too,’’ said her 


Sympathizing Friend: Where were the 
remains of your late husband interred? 

The Widow (sadly): There were no re- 
mains; he—he—imet—a—bear! 


Years ago counselin a kleptomania case, 
addressing the late Justice Byles, said: ‘‘ You 
know, your lordship, that the medical pro- 
fession now generally recognizes kleptoimania 
as a definite nervous disease.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ re- 
sponded the judge, ‘‘and I am sent here to 
cure it.’’ 


Fly Flannigan: Will yer help a_ redooced 
gentleman dat’s out at de knees, lady? Lady: 
How came you to be out at the knees? F F: 
Prayin’ fer work, lady. 

Gertrude: I see that Mrs Dasher has got 
the alimony. Aunt Selina: Dear, dear! I’m 
afraid it will go hard with her. She’s such a 
frail, nervous thing. 

The Kid: Pa, you’re a blockhead, ain’t 
you? ; 

Pa: Wha-at do you mean, sir? 

The Kid: Why, ma says I’m a _ blockhead, 
and you say I’m a chip of the old block! 


Mr Walker: Why did he jump into the 
lake? 

Miss Calker: Oh, | suppose there was a 
woman at the bottom of it. 


‘*Doctor, I have sent for you, though I con- 
fess that I have not the slightest faith in mod- 
ern medical science.’’ 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter. A mule has no 
faith in a veterinary surgeon, yet he gets cur- 
ed all the same.’’ 

‘*The name of my lawyer,’’ said the burg- 
lar who had just been convicted, ‘‘should be 
‘necessity.’ I am sure he knows no law.’’ 


Old Gentleman: Do you mean to say that 
your teachers never thrash you? 

Little Boy Never. We have moral suasion 
at our school. 

‘*What’s that?’’ 

‘*Oh, we get kep’ in, and stood up in corn- 
ers, and locked out, and locked in, and made 
to write one word a thousand times, and 
scowled at, and jawed at, and that’s all.’’s 

Burglars seized a music box in a house in 
Connecticut, but it began to play ‘‘ Johnny, 
get your gun’’and they were frightened away. 


‘*And now, little children,’’ said the Sun- 
day school superintendent, ‘‘if you are good 
children, some day you may wear a golden 
crown 

‘**Paw’s got one on his tooth now,’’ 
the smallest and newest boy. 

‘*Mamma,’’ said Willie, ‘‘do you pay Jen- 
nie fifteen dollas a month for looking after 
me?’’ ‘*‘No, sixteen,’’ said mamma. ‘‘She 
is a good nurse and deserves it.’ ‘‘Well, I 
say, ma, I’ll look after myself for ten dollars. 
You’ll save six dollars by it.’’ 


chirped 


**Doctor, why is it that people are generally 
so much more pleased with boy babies than 
with girls?’’ 

‘*Nothing simpler, madame. <A 
never comes amiss.”’ 


boy baby 


The young man who is anxious to lay the 
world at the feet of the girl he adores, three 
months after he marries her isn’t willing 
even to lay the carpet. 


Mr Cornanoats (excitedly): Gol durn_ ye! 
What do ye mean by calling me a coward? 

Editor: I didn’t. 

Mr C (showing paper): Here it is. ‘‘Mr 
Cornanoats, a scarred veteran of the war—’’ 
Now, look here, I wa’nt scared a bit, and I 
want you to take it back, by gosh!’’ 


Pat: I tell you, the ould frinds are always 
the best, after all, and I can prove it. Den- 
nis: How? Pat: Where’ll you find a new 
frind that has stood by you as long as the 
ould ones have? 


Mamma: Where’s papa? 

Flora: He’s down stairs. 

Mamma: What’s ne doing? 

Flora: His bicycle is out of breaff and he’s 
giving it some more. 


The Professor’s Dog. 
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Professor (at dinner time): Ah, but 
here is something interesting! 
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**And I must make a note of it.’’ 
tings the bell for the maid. 




















‘*But here is something 


Strange. 


strange, 





‘*What! Can it be that I have just e: 
en that duck?’’ 








‘*The duck is gone, therefore I must 
have eaten it.’’—{Fliegende Blaetter. 
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Happy Hints for Christmas, 


MARGARET ARNOLD. 


Any housekeeper would 


appreciate half a 
dozen crash dish towels, long kitchen aprons, 
dishcloths of firm material, pin cushion or 
tray cloth, ora bag in which to put soiled 
linen. All these things can be made by the 
youngest one in the family, also thick holders 
of pieces of woolen, or daintier ones of 


bright colors for the coffee pot. I have 
known young ladies to make dainty tarts 


and take to a child Christmas morning. A 
doll may be cut out of mosquito netting and 
tilled with popcorn. To make this, cut two 
pieces, sew edges together with bright worst- 
ed and make eyes and nose of worsted. 

Now that books are so very reasonable, 
choose some dainty little story for a friend, 
and be sure to write your name in the book, 
as that means so much. 

When the small boy asks what he can give 
to his little mates, suggest a knife first ot all, 
or a hox of dominoes, as that game is becom- 
ing very popular again; or one of those magic- 
al tops that will spin nearly four minutes 
wishout stopping. 

Did you ever hear of a Christmas hunt? 
Have each package cavefully concealed, and 
marked for the person for whom it is intend- 
ed. Then have just so many rooms in which 
to hide them, and at a given signal all start 
in search, and you can imagine the fun as 
each gift is discovered. 

For the little who can’t go to the 
chureh Christmas tree, have a small tree 
ready, and cut out of yellow crepe tissue paper 
oranges, stufling with cotton and leaving 
space for a tiny gift. Then call off the name 
of each child, or let him touch with a wand 
the orange he would like. The children can 
exchange the gifts if they like. Then, when 
the tree is unloaded, they might take hold of 
hands and, marching around the tree, sing 
to some familiar air the words: 

Thank you, thank you, 
For this lovely tree; 
We all will be good children, 

As good as we can be. 


ones 


Santa, 


If several in a neighborhood wish to give a 


present to a sick friend, they might unite 
forces, and make a comfortable of cheese 
cloth, blue or pink, and knot it with con- 


trasting colors, finishing the edges in button- 
hole stitch. Ora dressing sack of‘onting flan- 
nel would be an acceptable remembrance. 
One of our near neighbors makes little pies 
every Christmas, fmince, apple, squash and 
eranberry, then she calls in a certain number 
of small boys, and each boy selects his favor- 
ite pie and marches home with it, as happy 
as a king. She seems to think it is not much 
to do, but if you should ask a smal]] boy  be- 
longing in our family how he regards it, you 
would know that he thought it was ‘‘much.’’ 





“All-Day Suckers.” 
L. L. MARTIN. 


This wonderful affair (a favorite with chil- 
dren) consists of a ronnd flat piece of clear 
candy, of various flavors, on a small stick. 


To make it you need some wooden skewers 
(you can get them at the meat market) and 
also some wooden toothpicks. Measure into 
an iron kettle or a spider 2 cups granulated 
sugar, 1 tablespoon vinegar, 4} cup water, and 
a teaspoon of butter. Stir well, then place on 
the stove, and allow to boil briskly. It will 
not burn until done. Do not stir it after it 
begins to boil, and let it boil for about 15 or 
20 minutes. Test it in say 10 minutes by 
dropping a small quantity on the table, or the 
bread board, and if it hardens immediately, 
remove it from the stove at once. Pour into 
a buttered platter and allow to cool slightly. 
At it cools, 
of a walnut, 


take from the edge a piece the size 
roll it in the hands, drup vanilla, 
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lemon, strawberry, or any flavoring you 
choose, on it, work it in with the fingeis, then, 
making the candy into a round ball, stick a 
skewer through it, flatten it out and lay on 
buttered paper to harden. For the smaller 
ones take a piece the size of a hickory nut, 
and use a toothpick. This quantity will make 
twenty of the large ones. 





A Pretty and Useful Gift. 


ALICE CHITTENDEN. 


This isa handkerc hief case, and any lit- 
tle girl with a crochet needle and a 
spool of Asiatic crochet silk can make it. 
It is quite important to get a quality of 
silk that will not fade with time. For the 
foundation, cover a fvuur-inch square of 
cardboard neatly with yellow silk, with 
a double layer of heavily scented wadding on 
the upper side. Makea chain long enough 
to go easily around it, allowing for a little 
fullness at the corners. Join and work 
around as follows: Oned c¢ in each of the 
two first chain, two chain, skip two, twode, 
two chain, skip two, and so on all around, 
Second row same as first. Third row, make 
shell of nine s c in first space, skip one 
space, and so continue. Forthe fourth row, 
fasten the needie in the top of the first shell, 
make one stitch, then nine chain, join in 
middle of second shell, and continue to the 
end. Fifth row, two dc in first of the chain 
of nine, two sc, two de in fifth, two s e, 
twodcin ninth. Sixth row, repeat the fifth. 
Seventh row, repeat the third. Eighth row, 
like fourth. Ninth row, like fifth; tenth, like 
sixth; eleventh, like seventh; twelfth, like 
eighth. Now make seven rows like the ninth. 
Finish with a shell. Run ina narrow ribbon 
draw string and sew to the foundation. A 
delicate sachet powder may be used in the 
wadding. Three spools will make two cases. 
A pretty wool called ‘‘ice-wool’’ may be used 
instead of silk, and in white, pale pink or 
blue, is very pretty, as is also the wiry Shet- 
land wool. 





Folding Shelves. 


There are many positions about a house or 
shop where shelves would often be conven- 
ient but at 

















times would 
be in the 
way. <A set 
of foldiug 
shelves, like 
those shown 
in the cut, 
would come 
into play 
here. Their 


c vo nstruction 
is plainly 
shown in the 
illustration 
a Stout wiré 
nails passed 
\ through the 
; upright 
cleats into the shelves form the pivots on 
which they swing. Hooks hold up the shelves 
when not folded down against the wall. 
accutane 
Mushrooms.—A society for the study of 
mushrooms has been organized in Philadel- 
phia which claims there are 235 edible kinds 
to be found in that locality. 























You may as well know 
what chimney to get for your 
burner or lamp. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for the “Index 
to Chimneys.” 

Pearl glass, paw top, tough 
glass. 
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THE CHANGE OF LIFE. 


{ntelligent Women Prepare for th¢ 
Trying Ordeal. 
A Time When Women Are Susceptible 
to Many Dread Diseases. 


The anxiety felt by women as the 
‘*change of life” draws near, is not 
without reason. 

When her system is in a deranged 
condition, or she is predisposed to 
apoplexy, or con- 
gestion of any or- 
gan, it is at this 
period likely to 
become active 
and with 
a host of 
nervous 
irrita- 
tions, 
make 

















) Shows 
itself, 
and 
does its de- 

} structive work. 

Such warning symptoms as sense of 
suffocation, headacae, dread of impend- 
ing evil, timidity. sounds in the ears, 
palpitation of the heart, sparks before 
the eyes, irregularities, constipatica, 
variable appetite, weakness and in- 
quietude, dizginess, etc., are promptly 
heeded by intelligent women who are 
approaching the period in life where 
woman's great change may be expected. 
Thousands at this critical time consult 
Mrs. Pinkham, and conduct their habits 
according to her advice, 
and with the Vegeta- 
ble Compound go 
through that dis- 
tregsing time with 
perfect safety and 
comfort. Mrs. W. 
L. Day, of Betts- 
ville, Ohio, 
Bays :— 

** When 
all else 
failed, Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound saved my life. 
It carried me through the change of 
life all right, and lam now in good 
health. It also cured my husband of 
kidney trouble.” 
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BLACK «CAT «PIN. 
“In the graveyardst midnight” ;the old- 
est mascut;the famous luc harbing 


ustnow all the rage, Jet Cat’s head ; b 


colored eyes ;gold plated pin :a bens> 
tiful scarfor stick pin. Sold at 25c. every. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


For Grown Folks, Mostly. 


Fur collars and collarettes were never worn 
so much as they have been this season by 
both old and young 
women, and for 
brightening up a last 
season’s garment 
nothing could be 
more useful. Black 
astrakhan cloth, trim- 
med with sable tails 
was used to make 
our stylish model. It 
is cut with long stole 
ends in the front and 
a square collar effect 
in the back, being 
shaped by shoulder - ie 
seams which insure 29743 
a perfect fit over the ae i a 
sleeves. The high a ee. Sanyo 
storm collar flares Sizes small, medium and 
broadly in the front large. 
and fastens under a handsome cluster of tails. 
Plush, seal, velveteen or Persian lamb may 
be used for the design. 

One of the modern improvements in femi- 
nine underwear is herewith pictured in a 
skirt-drawer pat- 
tern, which is an 
excellent garment 
for winter wear. 
The drawers are cut 
like a divided skirt 
and come down to 
just below the 
knees, the bottom 
being finished sim- 
ply with rows of 
tucks or with em- 
broidery also, as in 
the illustration. A 
shaped band which 
closes with buttons 
and buttonholes at 
each side fastens 
the drawers to the 
waist. if desired. 
The drawers are so 
full that they take 
the place of the 
short white petti- 
coat usually worn, 
and besides they 
are the most com- 
fortable kind of 
drawers ever in- 
vented. They can 
be made longer or 


No 20,695. Lady’s skirt- 
drawers. 

Sizes small, medium and 
large. shorter than the 
pattern, as preferred. Muslin, cambric, flan- 
nel and wash silk are the proper materials for 
this design. 

This is one of the newest designs in winter 
coats and a style of garment that is especially 
becoming to young 
women. It is cut 
with a plaited front 
adorned on either 
side with jaunty 
stitched straps, and 
the back is tight fit- 
ting and laid in 
plaits below the 
waist line, which 
gives it a neat, trim 
appearance. The 
sleeves are of the 
approved style for 
outer garments, be- 
ing plaited into 
the shoulders ina 
pretty graceful 
manner and finish- 
ed at the wrists by 
flaring cuffs faced 
with velvet. The 
closing is made on 
the left side of the front, and the stylish collar 
is faced with velvet to match the cuffs and 
tastened by a stitched strap. 

Here is a dear little dress for infants and 
one that can easily be made up at home. It 


No 20,722. Box front coat 
Sizeg 32 to 40 inches bust 
measure. 


is made of the finest 
cambric and trimmed 
with all-over em- 
broidery and Ham- 
burg edging. The 
full skirt is gathered 
onto a yoke entirely 
covered with em- 
broidery and _ cut 
pointed in the front 
and square in the 
back and edged with 
a deep ruffle. A tiny 
frill forms the collar 
and three pearl but- 
tons placed on the 
yoke fasten the 
gown in the back. The full sleeves are fin- 
ished by embroidered frills, to correspond 
with the neck. Two ruffles of embrvuidery 
headed by rows of insertion trim the 
bottom of the skirt, which may be more plain- 
ly finished by a deep hem, if preferred. 

In response to a request for an infant’s 
sacque we publish this pretty pattern, made 

of pale blue French 
flannel and embroid- 
ered with white silk 
floss. A garment of 
this kind is just the 
thing for a baby in 
cold weather and is 
easily made up at 
home. The pattern 
has shoulder’ and 
side seams and the 
fullness is laid in 

No 20,705. Infant’ssacque two broad box plaits 

Only one size. to correspond on 
either side of the front. A collar cut in 
novel points has each point finished by but- 
tonholed scallops, and the sleeves are full and 
gathered into tiny bands at the wrists. 
Cashmere, wash silk and eiderdown may be 
used to make up this little sacque. 

At this particular season of the year waists 
for evening wear are in great demand for 
weddings, dances 
and receptions, and 
our illustration 
shows one of the 
moss successful of 
winter designs. 
It may be cut with 
either high or low 
neck and with short 
or fuli-length 
sleeves, as shown 
in the two views 
given in the pic- 
ture. The top of 
the bodice is turn- 
ed back from the 
low neck in pvoint- 
ed revers edged 
with full ruffies of 
lace, but the hand- 
some ribbon garni- 
ture may be omitted if a plainer bodice is 
desired. One of the fashionable girdles, wide 
at the sides and tapering toward the back 
and tront, is worn about the waist and the 
sleeves are finished by deep frills of lace. 

A dainty apron of this description would 
form a very useful and acceptable Christmas 
gift for any woman 
to make for her 
friends. The model 
is of plain white 
Swiss trimmed with 
rufties of lace, the 
fullness being 
gathered onto a 
pointed yoke pret- 
tily trimmed with 
lace beading 
through which ba- 
by ribbon is run. 

The pockets are 

novel little affairs, yo 99,708. Lady’s apron. 
cut in three corner- Sizes small, medium and 
ed shape and edged large. 

with narrow lace to match the riffle which 
trims the bottom and sides of the apron. A 
smart ribbon bow ornaments each pocket 
and another strip of beading is run across 
the top of the deep hem that finishes the 
bottom of the apron. Any washable material, 


No 20,674. Infant’s robe. 
Cut in one size. 


No 20,733. Lady’s evening 
waist. 

Sizes 32 to 44inches bust 
measure. 
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such as nainsook, chambray or cross barred 
muslin, may be used for this pattern. 

In ordering these patterns, be careful to 
give the correct bust measure and number of 
the pattern under the illustration. Address 
all orders to Pattern Department at this 
office, and inclose 10c fur each pattern. Ful] 
dirvctions how to cut and fit the garments 
and the number of yards of material required, 
are sent with each pattern. 3uyers will 
please write the number plainly and give 
their full name and address. 


Bed Socks for a Gift.—Use medium sized 
ivory needles, cast on seventy-seven stitches, 
knit across plain, then atthe beginning of 
each needle widen one stitch until there are 
eighty-five on needle. Now knit forty-four 
stitches, plain, then seam one stitch, knit the 
rest plain. Continue to do this, narrowing 
on each side of seam, on the right and wrong 
side, until there are twenty-four stitches each 
side of seam. Knit eighteen purls. All this 
is plain except seam stitch, remember. Then 
knit two plain, two seam, until they are as 
long as you desire. Sew them up, and crochet 
scallop round top. I twist cord of worsted 
and make tassels. After I knit eighteen 
purls I make holes by putting thread over and 
narrowing across once, then knit loops the 
next time round. One skein of Germantown 
worsted is needed. You can use ribbon to tie, 
or put in elastic.—{ Margaret Arnold. 


To Mend China and glass,stir plaster of paris 
in a thick solution of gum arabic until the 
whole is like cream for consistency. Apply to 
the broken edges of the articles, join them 
together and set away.—[V. C. M. 











Love in the Scale. 


*“How much does the baby 
weigh’”’ is only another way 
of asking, ‘‘Is he healthy and 
strong?’’ When a baby is 
welcomed into the world with 
loving care and forethought, 
his chances of health and 
strength are increased a hun- 
dred-fold. 

A prospective mother cannot begin too 
early to look after her own health and phys- 
ical condition. This is sure to be reflected 
in the baby. Any weakness or nervous de- 
pression, or lack of vigor on the mother’s 
part should be overcome early during the 
expectant time by the use of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription, which promotes the 
perfect health and strength of the organism 
specially concerned in motherhood. 

-It makes the coming of baby absolutely 
safe and comparatively free from pain; ren- 
ders the mother strong and cheerful, and 
trausmits healthy constitutional vigor to 
the child. 

No other medicine in the world has been 
such an unqualified blessing to mothers and 
their children. It is the one positive spe- 
cific for all weak and diseased conditions 
of the feminine organism. It is the only 
medicine of its kind devised for this one 
purpose by a trained and educated special- 
ist in this particular field. 

Mrs. F. B. Cannings, of No. 4320 Humphrey St., 
St. Louis, Mo., writes: “I am now a happy 
mother of a fine, healthy baby girl. Feel that 

our ‘ Favorite Prescription’ and little ‘ Pellets’ 

ave done me more good than anything I have 
ever taken. Three mdnths previous to my con- 
finement I began using your medicine. I took 
three bottles of the ‘Prescription.’ Conse- 
quences were I was only in labor forty-five min- 
utes. With my first baby I suffered 18 hours, 
then had to lose him. He was very delicate and 
only lived 12 hours. For two years I suffered 
untold agony, and had two miscavriages. The 
‘ Favorite Prescription’ saved both my child and 
myself. My baby is not yet three weeks old and 
I do not think I ever felt better in my life.” 


BED-WET TING &: owas: mitwautse, Wis 

















THE GOOD COOK. 


Christmas Bor Bonbons. 


MRS J. W. WHEELER. 


The candies given herewith are pure and 
wholesome and have been made in our family 
for years, especially during the holidays. 
The fondant or cream foundation is made as 
follows: 1 lb confectioner’s sugar, 1 table- 
spoon cold water, and the white of one egg 
well-beaten. Mix thoroughly and mold ona 
bread board or slab, using a dusting of corn- 
starch to prevent sticking. 

From this fondant many other candies may 
be made; walnut and date creams, for in- 
stance, by rolling a bit of the fondant between 
the palms into a round ball, then pressing 
the half-meats upon each side, and putting 
the ball or oblong inside the seeded date; 
cocoanut bar, by molding shredded covoanut 
into the fondant, then rolling out with the 
rolling pin and cutting into small bars an 
inch wide. Chopped hickories area valu- 
able addition to the plain cream. Mold them 
in evenly, then roll into small balls or cones 
between the palms and dust with coarse 
granulated sugar. Balls of plain cream with 
a beechnut pressed into each side make a 
pretty bonbon. Chocolate drops may be made 
by molding the cream into a good-sized thim- 
ble, then dipping them into melted sweet 
chocolate (use a long darning needle), and 
cool upon buttered plates. Raisin bonbons 
are made by pushing a little ball of cream 
into a seeded (large) raisiu, then smoothing 
the surface over. Scorched almonds are nice, 
divided, then pressed into balls of cream. 
Almonds and pistachio nuts’ should be 
thoroughly dried before using, or the cream 
will not stick to them. Scorched almonds, 
walnuts and hickories are delicious when dip- 
ped into melted sweet chocolate. Little round 
cakes of plain fondant may be cut with a 
thimble, first rolling the cream quite thin, 
then decorate the tops with a half hickory, 
beechnut, dried currant or slice of citron. 
An ingeuious person may make many shapes 
and designs. 

The foudant may be tinted pink, chocolate 
or yellow, by the addition of a very little 
strong cranberry juice and a drop of straw- 
berry or clove extract; chocolate by the ad- 
dition of melted chocolate and a little 
vanilla; and yellow by a small portion of the 
yolk of an egg, and lemon or orange extract 
for flavoring. These, with white,may be roll- 
ed into thin layers, then placed upon each 
other and the rolling pin again passed over 
them, which presses the four colors lightly 
together and makes ribbon candy. Cut in 
squares or with thimble. It is very pretty. 

Always blanch almonds before using them; 
if done the day before and spread, they will 
be sufficiently dry. Cover (after shelling 
them) with cold water and allow them to 
come to « boil, when the skins can be easily 
slipped off between the thumb and forefinger. 
Almonds are scorched by putting in the oven, 
which shonld, however, be only of moderate 
heat. Spread them upon ciean paper placed 
upon tins and stir often, to have them evenly 
browned. 

The fondant may also be molded into lambs, 
baskets, canes, pigs, apples, etc, etc, to please 
the little ones. A little of the pink fondant 
may be used with the yellow to imitate the 
outside of apples and pears. This is very 
fascinating work and one will soon become 
quite proficient. 


A New Idea in Gifts. 


A very useful gift to be hung in the kitchen 
is the poultry bag. Take 13 inches of red plaid 
glass toweling, fold it double, sewing the 
selvedge edge and one end together for the 
bottom of the bag. Make an inch-and-a-half 
hem at the top and stitch tbree times about 
one-quarter of an inch apart, thus making 
places for two running strings, which should 
be of narrow red tape to draw from each side. 
Write with pencil the words ‘‘poultry bag’’ 
across the bag and work in outline stitch with 
red cotton. Inside place a strip of white 
flannel on which 
of varying size, two balls of soft twine, one 
of coarse for poultry, the other fine for fish— 











pin three darning needles’ 
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IVORY SOAP 


09 **{00% PURE 


When you hear of ‘Spotless Linen” you can more than 
suspect that it was made “So cloudless, clear, and purely 


beautiful” by Ivory Soap. 


THe Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’ti 














and also a pair of scissors and a thimble of 
celluloid or any cheap material. 





«¢Some Pumpkins.’’ 
ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 





Baked Pumpkins.—This is much sweeter 
than as ordinarily prepared. Cut, remove 
the seeds and soft parts, and divide into 
small pieces, about four inches square. Place 
in a large drippiug pan, with the rind down- 
wards, sprinkle with salt and pepper and 
set in a moderately heated oven, baking 
from 30 to 40 minutes. When it begins to get 
soft rub with a little butter. 

Pumpkin Pudding.—This is a delicious pud- 
ding to bake on Saturday and serve cold for 
the Sunday dinner. To one pint of pumpkin 
that has been cooked and strained, add 4 pint 
cream (or milk with a pat of butter), 4 lb 
white sugar, and beat well. Whisk four eggs 
to a froth, stir in, and add spice to taste. We 
use nutmeg and cinnamon, of each } teaspoon, 
with a very little clove, and the grated rind 
ofalemon. Also add a little salt. Turn the 
mixture into a well buttered dish and place 
for 30 minutes in a hot oven. 

Squash Muffins.—Put one teacup white corn 
meal in « bowl with a piece of lard the size of 
an egg; upon this pour one teacup boiling 
water, stirring well, until the mixture is 
smooth. Set asideto cool. When luke-warm, 
add a tablespoon flour, a pinch of salt, and 
one cup stewed pumpkin or squash. Lastly, 
add a beaten egg; pour into hot muffin rings 
and bake in a very hot oven for twenty 
minutes. 

Pumpkin Custards.—These are nice for school 
children’s lunches. Sweeten 4 pint of milk 
with light brown sugar, boil it with a stick of 
cinnamon, a blade of mace, and a little dried 
lemon; peel and stir in half a pint of cooked 
and strained pumpkin. Takeit off the fire, 
add three eggs that have been well beaten, 
pour into greased cups, place the cups in a 
pan of hot water, put the pan into the oven, 
and bake for twenty minutes. Serve cold. 

Pumpkin Pudding (boiled).—Chop very fine 
4 lb suet, mix with + |b bread crumbs and } Ib 
pumpkin, stewed and strained. Add 2 large 
tablespoons syrup, and 4 teaspoon ground 
ginger. Stone and clean } lb raisins and } lb 
currants. Roll these in flour and add. Dip a 
pudding cloth ip hot water, wring dry, sprin- 
kle the inside with flour, pour in the pudding, 
plunge into a pot of boiling water and boil 
steadily for three hours. Serve hot with ginger 
sauce. Put intoa saucepan 3 tablespoons sug- 
ar, lof butter, and1 of flour. Place on the 
fire. When it begins to bubble, add a teacup 
of boiling water; let it boil quickly for a few 
moments, add a teaspoon of lemon extract and 
one teaspoon ground ginger. Serve at once. 
If the pudding is flavored with cinnamon, 
this spice may substituted for ginger in the 
Same sauce, 

A very nice breakfast dish to serve with 
fried ham for breakfast or with roast meats 
for dinner, is 

Pumpkin Souffe.—Strain a pint of cooked 
pumpkin, add 4 cup cream, rich and sweet, 
and a little salt. Now beat the yolks of three 
eggs until thick, stir in a tablespoon of fiour, 
and mix in the pumpkin and cream. Lastly, 
add the whites of eggs, beaten to a stiff snow. 
Pour in a buttered dish and bake in a very 
hot oven for 20 minutes. It should puff up 
twice its size, when placed in the oven. 




















Fall and Winter 


Petticoats 


A Special Bargain 


Dee 





pores 
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This is an illustration of a Petti- 
coat made of Black Satine and 
lined with Outing Flannel. It is 
‘“‘umbrella”’ shaped and has a wide, 
stiff ruffle. An exceptionally low 
priced garment at this figure— 


$1.23. 


We will mail the garment to any 
address, and pay the postage, upon 4} 
receipt of above amount. oney 
refunded, if desired. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


4 Philadelphia 3% 


























SEVEN CENTS A LESSON—Shit. tere course’ 
a 
best known aud most used system, imparted in aay = 
lessons. Thousands Fane learned; so can you 
Postal Money Order for ®3 50. and commence A 
Correspondence School of Shorthana, 
Box 42, Springfield, Mass. 








Salting Down Pork.—Cut the pork into strips 
4 to 6 in wide and have it thoroughly cooled. 
Cover the bottom of the barrel with salt—any 
good salt, coarse or fine—then put ina layer 
of pork, the strips set on edge and packed 
close, then salt to fill all interstices, and cov- 
er the pork half an inch deep; then more 
pork, and so on till the barrel is full. Pour 
ou water to cover and put a flat stone on top 
to keep loose pieces under the brine. Set in 
a cool room or cellarand it will keep as many 
years as you choose, if you have everything 
clean,the meat free from blood and use plenty 
of salt. I’ve used this method 20 years and 
my father used it before me.—[O. J. G. 

Cover the bottom of meat crock with salt 
to the depth of several inches, solidly pack 
the pork, the skin side next to the crovk, lib- 
erally sprinkle each layer with salt. Make a 
brine of salt and soft water, boil and skim, 
pour over the meat and weight.—[Mrs L. 

When Crocheting lace, if there are no stitches 
made at the upper edge when you turn, it will 
be full so it will not draw up when washed. 
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Is He Insane? 


Oh, no, he is simply an up-to-date young 
man, expressing his public sentiment, favor- 
ite bicycle, political candidate, commeuts on 
the weather, etc, etc, by the wearing of but- 
tons.—{New York Ledger. 


While We Think of It. 


A Bad Custom is prevalent in many famiiies, 
especially among our farmers. It is the habit 
of working an hour or two before breakfast, 
doing the chores, hoeing, cutting wood, etc. 
This is convenient in many cases, but is not 
conducive to health. The common notion 
that the morning air is the purest and most 
healthful is wrong, for at no hour is the air 
more filled with dampness and fog than about 
sunrise. The heat of the sun gradually dis- 
sipates these as the day advances. An early 
meal braces up the system against these ex- 
ore influences.—[J. L. Hersey, Tuftonboro, 


Gail Hamilton’s Pamphlet, describing her 
experiences while ‘‘tenting in the valley of 
the shadow,’’ is not given to applicants gratis, 
as was announced, erroneously, in these 
columns. No money was left for the purpose 
of distributing the pamphlet. It is sold at 
50c per copy by Gail Hamilton’s sister, 
Miss H. A. Dodge, Hamilton, Mass. 


Wrinkles.—If you would keep the wrinkles 
out of your face, keep sunshine in your heart. 
{Ram’s Horn. 


Around Our Lively Table. 

Pathetic, but oh, How Oppressive!—I imag- 
ine there must be some dear old ladies who 
live in a part of the world which never moves. 
What other explanation can there be for the 
tender love which is bestowed upon the old- 
time quilt. Think of the time spent in piec- 
ing together bits of calico which have been 
cut into all sorts of queer shapes and possess 
no artistic value whatever. I do not object to 
elderly ladies piecing quilts if it serves to 
_— time pleasantly which would otherwise 
nang heavy on their hands. The work way 
be a happy reminder of earlier days, of pleas- 
ant afternoons spent at the old-fashioned 
quilting, and of the husking bee which fol- 
lowed. At the same time, I think it is absurd 
for young women to occupy themselves in this 
way. The day of quilts is gone by. From 
both an economic and hygienic point of view 
the old-fashioned quilt should be dropped; it 
is a heavy, unsatisfactory covering. Instead 
of the quilt there are soft, fleecy blankets and 
light, fluffy comforters, beyond all compar- 
ison better for use in cold weather. Let the 
making of quilts and rag carpets be dropped 
from the women’s work. Count up the actual 
cost aside from the time and labor you spend 
in making a rag carpet, and see whether 
it is not more than you would have to pay for 
a pretty ingrain or brussels. “Oh! but 
carpet is the only thing that will wear.’’ ’ 
something else, and see. One may endure 
legen J a good deal, but patience ceases to 
ye a Virtue, when one quietly submits to the 
advice to sleep under ‘‘the village chureh!’’ 
Dear Mrs Lamb, do you really and truly think 
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a quilt, made after this pattern, would be 
pretty? Would you not imagine you were in 
the graveyard; that you were already num ber- 
ed with the dead? ‘‘To sleep, perchance to 
dream,’’ under the village church; pathetic 
truly, but O! how oppressive to sleep with 
‘‘such a weight upon one’s breast.’’ How 
solemn and somber one’s chamber would be, 
were the bed covered with little doleful, 
crooked village churches! Let the village 
church stand and do its mission in the vil- 
lage, but I would not pattern a quilt after it— 
if quilts, against all all odds must still con- 
tinue to be pieced.—[Mrs W. A. Kellerman. 


A Chief Cause of Separation.—It seems that 
Aurora Leigh knows something about phre- 
nology; I myself profess to a little of the same 
knowledge. If you have never read Prof 
Fowler’s great work, you should obtainit. I 
have also read W. C. King’s work on the 
same subject. As toaman and woman mar- 
rying within two weeks after they first meet 
each other, I believe it is one of the chief 
eauses of quarrels'and separation in married 
life. I shall never marry a man that soon, if 
I marry at all.—|Ohio Bess. 


They Must Work in Sympathy.—I am _ sur- 
prised at Aurora Leigh’s assertion that fame 
and riches are more to be sought than love and 
sympathy. The love of riches is ofcen, if not 
always, the fruits of a sordid, grasping, 
pinched-up soul, while ‘‘love and sympathy”’ 
are directly opposed to selfishness. The one 

ives, the other takes; the one soothes and re- 

ieves, the other pets and gratifies itself and 

cares not for others. Now, again, my dear 
Aurora, you spoke of a ‘‘perfect union,’’ re- 
marking that it is attained by the parties 
‘*thoroughly studying the tastes and disposi- 
tions of each other.’’ That's just it—they 
must ‘‘work in sympathy, with each other.’’ 
[Idaho Ike. 


Others or Ourselves?—If what Aurora Leigh 
says be true, and girls are losing gentleness 
and love, surely the men cannot be blamed. 
Why should a girl wish for greater power than 
is hers in her quiet home? Let the wives and 
mothers around our Table advise us who have 
yet to choose. Shall we love others or our- 
selves?—[Pussy-willow. 


A Dishonorable Jealousy.—So far as the oc- 
cupation of the sexes is the same, such as 
typewriting, bookkeeping and __ teaching, 
where one party is equally as capable as the 
other, there is no reason why the lady should 
not receive as much wages as her brother, for 
although the cost of her board may not be as 
much, her dress will cost more. It seems to 
me that when a farmer is in debt for his home, 
his and his wife s earnings should be consider- 
ed as common stock until itis paid for, then a 
certain percent of the earnings should be 
given the wife. I also claim that a man who 
has had the encouragement and help of a wife 
during life should never make his will with- 
out her consent to its provisions. In many 
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cases the widow finds herself hampered by 
restrictions not calculated to make the name 
of the departed more precious. Then, too, it 
often happens that she finds she has been 

ractically married to her husband’s pocket- 

ook from which, by his decree, she is to be 
divorced at her marriage with another,—a 
kind of jealousy that no honorable man 
should carry with him to the grave.—[A. D, 
Vernonite. 


The Biter Again Bitten.—I think the follow- 
ing words apply to F. H. Richardson’s place 
among the Tablers: ‘‘ For that righteous man 
dwelling among them (Tablers) in seeing and 
hearing, vexed his righteous soul from day 
-- day with their unlawful deeds.’’—[{Cub 

ill. 


The Sacredness of a Promise.—One of the 
most important precepts to be gravely and 
solemnly urged upon the consideration of the 
young is the sacredness of a promise. There 
are persons who would shrink in horror from 
the charge of habitual untruthfulness, who 
yet do not hesitate to break any pledge which 
they make, when it comes in conflict with the 
selfish desire of the present hour. That they 
feel disinclined to keep a pledge, or that they 
disregard it in a fit of anger, is put forth asa 
grave and befitting excuse by those who should 
be ashamed of so childish a plea. The early 
training which produces no better fruit than 
this must needs have been sadly defective. 
Let parents and teachers look to it that strict 
integrity in regard to this very keystone of 
moral excellence be carefully enforced by line 
upon line, and precept upon precept and, bet- 
ter still, by example upon example.—[ Brown 
Eyes. 


Asked and Answered.—The Tabler who 
wanted the song-words, A little talk with 
Jesus, can have them by sending stamp and 
address to this oflice. 

A subscriber has kindly sent us the words 
of Fair Charlotte, which the Tabler who asked 
for it can have by sending to this office, with 
stamp. 

Does anyone know the words and name of 
the song which contains these words: ‘‘All 
last night was spent in _oune. ere could she 
forget the child.’’—[N. G. M. 

I wish to return sincere thanks to the cor- 
respondents who sent me Bingen on the 
Rhine.—[A. H. K. 

Young Man: There is _ no signification 
whatever in the different ways stamps are put 
on envelopes. 

Mrs A. J. H. can obtain mistletoe from the 
flower stores of any large town or city near 
her home, or perhaps she can purchase it in 
her own town, as the Christmas season ad- 
vances. 

Can some one tell me the process followed 
in gathering and utilizing peppers for pepper 
sauce—at whut stage of ripeness they should 
be gathered and how treated afterward, etc. 
Pr. Ee ©. 
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THE MOST WONDERFUL, RELIABLE anv EFFECTIVE 
i 

MEDICINE « EVER #« DISCOVERED. 
ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED {f,<" Nore crip or cripe:but cause eany natural results. ‘Sam 
ple and booklet free. Ad. STERLING REMEDY CO., Chicago, Montreal, Can., or New York. 
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Constipation Kill You! 
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BED WETTING CURED. Sample FREE 
“4 Dr.F.E. MAY,Bloomington,Ill 


ot Sure Cure at home; book 
free. Dr. W. 8.RICE, Box 
444, Smithville, N. Y. 








